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May 6th.—Visit to Old Battersea House. This will not be forgotten by anyone who took part in it. 
In the shadow of a great flour-mill and a towering block of workmen’s dwellings, and not far from one 
of the most squalid of High Streets, we found a gem of Wren architecture. After a chequered history, 
this dower house of a bygone seventeenth century St. John manor has been carefully restored, and is now 
a National Monument. Mr. and Mrs. Charles G. Stirling, our gracious host and hostess, have filled it 
with glowing ceramics by William De Morgan; indescribably beautiful pictures and sculptures by his 
wife, Evelyn, sister of Mrs. Stirling and, in the opinion of G. F. Watts, the greatest woman painter of all 
time ; interesting period furniture, and much else of artistic appeal. The pictures are remarkable for 
their exquisite design, beauty of colouring, and inspired and inspiring symbolism. Some of them are repro- 
duced in Mrs. Stirling’s delightful book, “‘ William De Morgan and His Wife.’’ Our visit lasted a little 
more than three hours, and every feature was carefully described for us, after Mr. Stirling had supplied a 
succinct history of the place. As for the house itself, one recalls in particular the fine entrance hall with 
its original panel-work of pine ; the lovely staircase of carved oak with spiral balusters, moulded hand- 
rail and dog-gate at the head ;_ the panelled garden room with its sunny western aspect and French windows ; 
the great panelled drawing-room, with its tall sash windows and fire-place of many-coloured marbles ; 
Lady Johanna St. John’s French parlour, with marble fire-place and marble window-sills and painted 
wooden battens ; the dining-room, where a dainty tea was served ; and the bedrooms, one containing an 
Elizabethan bed, and others with powder-closets in which figures in period costumes were sitting. On the 
riverside is a little garden of delight, which seemed to be a perfect bird sanctuary ; and on the sunny south 
wall is a sundial with the motto “‘ Pereunt et Imputantur ’’ (“‘ They fade away and are set to our account ’’)— 


a motto identical with that on the sundial presented by Wren to All Souls College, Oxford, of which he 
was a Fellow. 


On Saturday, June 17th, the Booklovers’ Circle Ramblers visited Chorley Wood and Chenies, the 
Duke of Bedford’s model village. This is one of the most beautiful villages in England, with its delightful! 
green and well. We approached it by the turf-lined road from Chorley Wood station, studying as we walked 
the changing aspect of the sky ‘twixt sun and shower. At the church, which is a restored thirteenth century 
building, we saw the monuments of the Russell family in the Russell Chapel, the long north aisle of the 
church. This chapel was built by Lady Anne, the widow of the first Earl, in 1536. The finest monument 
commemorates the Earl and his wife. It is of alabaster, the abundant pink veins in the stone giving, as 
Froude says, a purple tint to the whole construction. There the famous diplomatist of Henry VIII’s time 
and his wife lie in state. He lost an eye in action, and the lid droops over the socket as in life. She looks 
upward as she lies with awe, but with a bold heart stern as a Roman matron. It was interesting to compare 
this splendid Renaissance monument with that of Duke William, his wife and many children of the time 
of James I, when sculpture had degenerated, although this one is not without merits. We also saw the 
monument of Earl Russell (Lord John), the eminent nineteenth century statesman, with two slabs of black 
marble and four white pillars. On the wall above is a bas-relief with a portrait of Lord Ampthill, the 
Ambassador to Germany, who was buried there in 1884. The whole forms a striking memorial of a great 
Whig family who played a great part in England in the cause of freedom since the time of Henry VIII. 
We also saw the old red Manor House of the Sapcotes, rebuilt by Lord Russell, where Queen Elizabeth was 
entertained in 1570. The party had an enjoyable tea at the ‘“‘ Bedford Arms,” and then rambled along the 
road to Chorley Wood station. Although the day was showery it was a very pleasant outing. 


Programme 


Saturday, July 1st.—Visit to Bromley College, Bromley Library and Parish Church, conducted by 
Mr. T. W. Hill. Party limited to thirty-thirty-five. Tea, by kind invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Hill, at 
Hillsden, Bromley. 


August 27th.—(Special Announcement.) 

September.—Visit to Dulwich, conducted by Mr. W. Francis Aitken. 
September.—Visit to Canonbury Tower, conducted by Mr. E. G. Crowsley. 
October.—Visit to British Museum Reading Room, conducted by Miss S. A. Coltar. 


Applications for membership and for full particulars of programme to Mrs. Sophie Hine, 70, Coniston 
Road, Muswell Hill, N.1o. 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE 


All applications should be made to the Hon. Secretary, Miss Winifred Hurlstone-Jones, 17, Palmeira 
Square, Hove. 
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Notes at Random 


Experts and the Ordinary Man—A Disarmament Contrast— 
Unemployment—Shakespeare Controversy Once More 


by HUGH ROSS WILLIAMSON 


“Thou, O Lord, providest enough for all men with 
Thy most bountiful hand. But whereas Thy gifts are 
made common to all men, we, through our selfishness, 
do make them private and peculiar. Set right again 
that which our iniquity hath put out of order.” 

This fine Elizabethan prayer, which is printed on the 
first page of S. P. B. Mais’s “S.0.S. Talks on Un- 
employment,”” might with some appropriateness have 
been_ blazoned 
temporarily on 
the walls of 
the Geological 
Museum at South 
Kensington. 
From the point 
of view of 
financial experts, 


nationalism ’’ which, having successfully achieved one 
World War, is assiduously preparing the way for another. 
The spectacle of nation after nation clamouring for its 
own way at the expense of the others like a greedy and 
ill-disciplined child (and sulking, like the same child, 
when it does not get it), cannot be without its effect on 
those men of good-will who form the vast majority of 
all the nations. These men—to whom Mr. Lloyd George 
was speaking in 
his warning “ if 
the Conference 
fails ’’—may see 
at last that the 
national will, as 
expressed by 
their experts, is 
not curiously 


it is perhaps 
somewhat too 
abstract and 
metaphysical to 
recommend itself 
to delegates 
to a World 
Economic Con- 
ference; but 
from the point 
of view of a 
puzzled though 
not unwontedly 
pious layman, 
it might be 
thought to impart some slight air of reality to 
this, the twenty-eighth conference of financial experts 
since the War. It does at least, even from a practical 
point of view, state the major problem—that the world 
produces more than enough for the needs of its inhabi- 
tants, and that “ through our selfishness ” a considerable 
proportion of them have to live on the edge of starvation. 

One might go even further, and say that the one 
thing which the World Economic Conference is likely 
to achieve is to throw into glaring relief the fact of this 
selfishness ; to make apparent even to the most super- 
ficial observer the disastrous strength of that ‘‘ economic 


The Prime Minister addressing the World E. ic Conference. 


enough their will 
at all. They may 
even ponder the 
discrepancy and 
quite suddenly 
decide to do 
something. 
Chesterton’s 
magnificent 
ballad, with its 
refrain, ““ We are 
the people of 
England and we 
have not spoken 
yet,” isa quarter 
of a century old, but the silence is still unbroken, 
the wrath still unleashed. When the Conference ends, 
the people may have got at any rate to the point 
of refusing to put their trust in financiers—or even in 
gold. 

That the Conference will fail is one foregone conclu- 
sion; that the failure will not be officially admitted is 
another. There are no mistakes in contemporary 
history. Fifteen years seems to be about the period 
which must elapse before it is safe to tell the truth (it is 
now being generally recognised that the Treaty of 
Versailles was not exactly a supreme triumph of 
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statesmanship), but in this case the fact of failure seems 
implicit in the Conference’s very existence. Funda- 
mentally the issue is not economic but psychological, 
and a patient suffering from a nervous breakdown does 
not usually send for his bank-manager to prescribe for 
him. In the second place, even limiting it to the 
practical sphere, an 
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no reasonable doubt ; but there is every reason to be 
sceptical of the representativeness of their representa- 
tives. 


Instructive Contrast 
On Sunday, June 18th, members of the Church of 
England and of Noncon- 


economic discussion which 
leaves out of account war 
debts and reparations 
savours of the fantastic. 

It is no exaggeration, I 
think, to say that the 
only step forward since 
the War was the accept- 
ance by the Lausanne 
Conference of the principle 
of abolishing reparations. 
That resolution has not 
yet been followed by a 
definite agreement or by 
the measures for world 
reconstruction which 
ought to have been its 
obvious and natural con- 
sequences. The chronic 
procrastination endemic to 
politicians ensured that 
solutions of vital questions 
should be postponed till 
the present Conference, so 
that the initiative about 
to produce action im- 
mediately after Lausanne 
was effectively crippled. 
And now the Conference 
meets with the proviso 
that the consequences of 
Lausanne are not to be 
discussed. 

On the strictly financial 


THE EDITOR RECOMMENDS 


A DIARY 


“ London Scene.’’ By H. J. Massingham. ros. 6d. 
(Cobden-Sanderson.) 


(See review in these columns.) 


ANTHOLOGIES 


“‘ Spectator’s Gallery.’’ Edited by Peter Fleming 

and Derek Verschoyle. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 
A reprint of various essays, poems, criticisms and short 
stories from the Spectator, many of which were worth 
preserving. The collection is unequal, but the contri- 
butions by W. B. Yeats, E. M. Forster, Max Beerbohm, 
T. S. Ehot, Helen Simpson and Stella Benson are 
notable. 


“The Oriental Caravan.’’ By Sirdar Ikbal Ali 
Shah. 8s. 6d. (Denis Archer.) 
An extremely good omnibus volume, containing selec- 
tions of the best of Eastern literature. 


HISTORY 


“The Massacre of Glencoe.’’ By John Buchan. 
5s. (Peter Davies.) 


A brilliant piece of historical reconstruction by the 
master of this period in Scottish history. 
“ Elizabeth.’’ By Milton Waldman. 12s. 6d. 
(Longmans.) 
One of the best biographies of the queen I have read. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


““Some Turns of Thought in Modern Philosophy.’’ 
By George Santayana. 5s. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 
Of these five essays, that on ‘‘ Locke and the Frontiers 
of Common Sense ”’ will probably be the most widely 
appreciated. 


“ Tract Ninety.’’ By John Henry Newman. Edited 
by A. W. Evans. 6s. (Constable.) 


A reprint of the famous tract with a good historical 


* commentary, for which all interested in the Oxford 


Movement will be grateful. 


“* Sermons of the Year.’’ 7s. 6d. (Faber.) 


A representative collection of sermons by preachers of 
all denominations during 1932. 


formist churches from all 
parts of Birmingham 
assembled at the Parish 
Church as “an act of 
witness” against the 
attitude of the British 
Government towards 
bombing from the air for 
“police purposes. The 
church was packed to over- 
flowing, and a large crowd 
also gathered outside. 
“The Rector of Birming- 
ham said they had 
assembled as Christians to 
bear witness to their faith 
in disarmament as an 
essential part of Christian 
policy for the nations of 
the world. The particular 
cause which brought them 
together was their fear lest 
our Government should 
miss the opportunity of 
securing, by consent, the 
abolition of bombing from 
the air.” 

On Monday, June roth, 
the following resolution 
was carried unanimously 
at a well-attended meeting 
of the Parliamentary Air 
Committee: “ That this 
Air Committee supports 


side, the only point on 
which the various experts 
seem to be agreed is that 
the ultimate objective of 
monetary and credit 
policy should be a return 


A ** THRILLER” 


horrors. 


“The Body in the Silo.’’ 
7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
A return to the classical method in detective stories, 
which makes one realise the shortcomings of romantic 


His Majesty’s Government 
in urging at Geneva the 
retention of air bombing 
for police purposes to carry 
out our Empire and 
mandatory obligations, 


By Ronald A. Knox. 


to the gold standard, 
which means “ that every country’s currency would be 
roughly proportional, not to the needs of its industry, 
but to the stock of gold held by its central bank.” 
Above all, over the World Economic Conference hangs 
the shadow of the World Disarmament Conference. The 
economic nationalism which produced those conditions 
which the first faces has its counterpart in the militant 
nationalism which is consistently wrecking the second. 
The two are inextricably bound up. There is no answer 
to the realist who insists that a competitive national 
scramble for the world’s markets is bound in the last 
analysis to be decided by war. In both conferences the 
issue is between competitive nationalism and co-opera- 
tive internationalism, between war and peace, between 
poverty and plenty. That the overwhelming majority 
of mankind desires the latter alternative there can be 


believing that this use of 
the air-arm in the territories for which His Majesty’s 
Government is responsible is not only an unusually 
effective deterrent, but also the most expeditious, 
economical and humane method of maintaining law 
and order therein.” 

The vital question to-day, it seems to me, is Which 
of those two resolutions represents the will of the 
country ? Not, as is too often argued, which should, 
but which in fact does. 


On National Problems 


One of the books on problems of the nations which 
appeared last month has that phrase as its title— 
“Problems of the Nations,” by R. B. Mowat (3s. 6d. ; 
Arrowsmith)—and is a most useful summary of the 
ways in which various countries have experienced 
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Battersea Power Station. 
From London Scene,” by H. J. Massingham (Cobden -Sanderson). 


and reacted to the depression. If Professor Mowat 
reiterates constantly the evils of “‘ Tarifts, Nationalism, 
Tariffs, Nationalism,” it is because he believes that 
they can be modified, once popular opinion is thoroughly 
roused. “‘ Intelligent members of the public, wearied 
of for ever maintaining a rear-guard action against the 
forces of ignorance, passion and prejudice,’’ may indeed 
find little that is new here, but they will be none the 
less grateful to the author for having stated their 
arguments so cogently and in so accessible a form. 
“The Challenge of Europe,”” by Sherwood Eddy 
(10s. 6d. ; Allen & Unwin), presents a view of European 
problems from an American angle, and the author 
includes in his arguments and surveys many useful 
statistics. ‘‘ The Great Offensive,’’ by Maurice Hindus 
(5s.; Gollancz), is the best book I have read on Russia 
for some time, and should be supplemented by Klaus 
Mehnert’s “ Youth in Soviet Russia ”’ (7s. 6d.; Allen & 
Unwin), which exphasises more definitely than most 
works the fact that the Soviet rule is essentially one of 
youth. “‘ There are a hundred million people under 
twenty-five years of age to-day living in the Soviet 
Union,” is the sentence which takes the place of a fore- 
word. It is also a sentence which explains a great 
deal which cannot be accounted for satisfactorily by 
political or economic slogans. (I do not know whether 
anyone has worked out the average age of the Economic 
Conference. That of our own Government is, I believe, 
somewhere in the sixties. Pitt, if I remember, was 
Prime Minister at twenty-four. Without necessitating 
a re-entry into the eternal youth-age controversy, these 
facts are worth considering, since they have surely a 
definite bearing on the question of ‘‘ representation.’’) 
Another book which contains some _ interesting 
material is ‘‘ A History of Political Thought,” by Phyllis 
Doyle (10s. 6d.; Jonathan Cape), especially the two 
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last chapters on 
“The Individual 
Versus the Com- 
munity,” in which 
the major problem 
of the twentieth 
century is stated 
as arising out of 
those of the nine- 
teenth. The battle 
between the in- 
dividual and the 
group has been 
fought out; the 
battle between 
group and group 
is still to come. 
The internal 
organisation of 
nations, so labori- 
ously evolved 
last century, was 
impaired by the 
collapse of 
nationalism in the 
War. To re- 
organise on 
the basis of 
nationalism—as Germany, Italy and, to a certain 
extent, Russia and America are doing—is a retro- 
grade movement which can only end in another 
collapse. Within the nation itself, who is to decide 
ultimately “between the rights of trade unions 
and the State; the rights of the -Churches and the 
State? ”’ More important, who has power to judge 
between one nation and another? The necessity of 
internationalism becomes, by study of past theories, 
even more apparent. 


Past and Present 


In this connection may be mentioned the new abridged 
edition of Guglielmo Ferrero’s “ Life of Cesar ’’ (16s. ; 
Allen & Unwin), which was first published in England 
in 1907, and to which the author supplies a preface 
in which he explains why the book is the “ anti-fascist 
or, if the reader prefers, the anti-bolshevist history of 
Julius Cesar.’’ The book of course is the first of those 
reactions against “that creation of romanticism, the 
hero-usurper and the saviour-tyrant,’’ which have 
gradually inspired the various iconoclastic histories of 
our own time. It differs from most of them in that it 
is the result of profound knowledge and penetrating in- 
sight, and that it has a very definite contemporary 
relevance. ‘‘ Revolutionary usurpation,’ says Pro- 
fessor Ferrero, “is an historical experiment which the 
West must thoroughly understand, if it is not to be 
brought to ruin by the illusions in which it wraps itself. 
. . . Usurpation, whether on a grand or a small 
scale, cannot now, any more than in the past, be 
a solution but only a complication—an extreme com- 
plication of an already difficult situation, which the 
advent of a usurper renders insoluble save by a 
catastrophe.” 
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Unemployment 


S. P. B. Mais’s book on unemployment, to which I 
have already referred (7s. 6d.; Putnams), paints a 
picture of unemployment in England which cannot fail 
to move everyone. The most important thing about it 
is that it demonstrates how people have been moved. 
“The outstanding feature of the correspondence 
evoked by my S.O.S. talks on unemployment,” says Mr. 
Mais, “ was the manifestation of a tremendous desire 
on the part of nearly every listener to come to the help 
of the unemployed. . . . One man sent me £2,000, and 
“two aged ladies in Bournemouth in receipt of the old- 
age pension ’ sent me stamps to the value of one shilling 
and sixpence. A girl who had come into a windfall of 
{80 sent me {10.”’ Others sent gifts in kind or offered 
their services. There is nothing very surprising about 
this ; it is indeed only what one would expect from a 
nation of people sound at heart. But again it throws 
into relief the discrepancy between the will of the nation 
and the action of its executives. Seven months ago 
the Royal Commission on Unemployment Insurance 
submitted its final report. Nothing has been done about 
it; a supplementary estimate for twenty-four million 
pounds has just been voted for carrying on the existing 
transitional payments for another year—which means 
presumably that nothing will be done about it for 
some time, although a Bill has been promised. 

For any who, by reading Mr. Mais’s book, become more 
keenly interested in the problem, that Report is essential. 
(It is published by H.M. Stationery Office at 7s. 6d.) 
Not only is it an eminently readable Blue Book, but it 
is one of the books, blue or otherwise, which clamour 
to be read. By incorporating the two Reports— 
Majority and Minority—which are violently at variance, 
it forces the reader to make a choice, and it gives the 
facts on which a decision can be based. The danger 
of a problem such as unemployment is that it may evoke 
a purely emotionai 
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render assistance to this class, composed mainly of men 
with executive and administrative experience, that the 
British Executive Employment Society has _ been 
formed by a group of men who were themselves un- 
employed. Their head-quarters are at 133, Oxford 
Street, London, and they invite any readers who are 
interested in their work to communicate with the 
Honorary Secretary for particulars. 


The Months in London 


Admirers of Mr. H. V. Morton will welcome the 
reprint of ‘‘ A London Year ”’ (6s.; Methuen), in which 
he describes the events of London life, and more 
especially of the London season month by month. It 
is journalism of a very high order. 

H. J. Massingham, in “ London Scene” (10s. 6d. ; 
Cobden-Sanderson), has also kept a diary of the months 
in London, and has written an unforgettable work 
which is undoubtedly one of the books of the year. 
Pictures of people and places, description, narrative, 
reflection, criticism—all are here, bound together by 
the thread of personality, the personality of a sensitive 
observer, who is an artist in words, reacting on the 
personality of the City. 


Poor Will 


Miss Marjorie Bowen contributes a foreword to “ The 
Plays of Shakespeare and Chapman in Relation to 
French History,” by Percy Allen (12s. 6d.; Denis 
Archer), in which she lectures certain opponents of the 
theory that William Shakespeare was Edward de Vere, 
seventeenth Earl of Oxford. ‘“‘ The increasing weight 
of evidence in favour of Lord Oxford’s claim as ‘ William 
Shakespeare,’’’ she writes; “‘ the remarkable manner 
in which one discovery leads to another, until much 
of what was hopelessly puzzling becomes absolutely 
clear, has gradually become so extremely important 
that a sufficient number of people are being interested 


response. 
indeed impossible 
to read, as it was 
impossible to hear, 
the “S.0.S. Talks 
on Unemploy- 
ment’’ without 
very strong 
emotion. An 
official report is an 
admirable correc- 
tive which may 
harden that 
emotion _ into 
something on 
which action may 
be built. 

Some of the 
hardest cases of 
unemployment are 
those which ap- 
pear on no register 
and which are 
given no_ relief. 
It is in order to 


Near Amberley, Sussex. 
From ‘‘ Sketching Ways and Sketching Days,” by James Stewart (Nelson). 
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(and in many cases convinced) to ensure the movement 
in making headway, even without any official recogni- 
tion whatever, and in face of regrettable, but perhaps 
inevitable, shallow criticism, baseless ridicule and the 
impatience of the conventional-minded, who are always 
ready to jeer at what they cannot or will not under- 
stand.” 

The present book continues to support the thesis 
that, as all Shakespeare’s plays were contemporary 
comments on highly confidential court secrets, they could 
not have been written by the “ Stratford man.”’ Having 
been informed in one of Mr. Allen’s previous volumes 
that ““A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ is all about 
Elizabeth and Oxford (as Titania and Oberon) wrangling 
over the possession of their son, ‘‘ born probably about 
1574, one was more or less prepared for anything. 
(Incidentally, is the fons et origo of these theories, 
Oxfordian or Baconian, an overmastering desire to talk 
“scandal about Queen Elizabeth,’’ and do the devotees 
of them know any historical facts about that great 
queen ?) But I must admit that to be informed that 
the First Witch in “‘ Macbeth ” is Catherine de’ Medici, 
and that Edgar in “ King Lear”’ is Henry of Navarre, 
was a little startling. It was also interesting to find 
that Shakespeare (or rather Oxford), not content with 
pillorying poor Catherine as the First Witch, had also 
made her Goneril and Regan, “‘a part duplicated for 
dramatic purposes ’’ ; but even that paled in face of the 
discovery that King Lear himself was really the great 
Coligny. “ The name Coligny,”’ as Mr. Allen remarks, 
“deriving from Colonia 
and Coloniacum, did not 
acquire its Elizabethan 
form until the sixteenth 
century, long before which 
time the family of the 
Colonies had been well 
known in eastern central 
France; nor was it a 
misnomer to transform 
Admiral Coligny into King 
Leir, or King of the Loire, 
since the Lords (Sires) of 
Burgundy were descended 
from the ancient Counts 
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of Burgundy, who during the Middle Ages were de facto 
kings.” 

The whole chapter entitled “ King Lear as French 
History ’’ must indeed be read to be disbelieved. All 
the word-play upon “ nothing ’’ by Kent and the Fool, 
for instance, is most significant; for ‘‘ nothing” is 
pictorially represented by the cipher “ 0,”’ which is also 
the initial letter of Oxford, whose sales of land, by the 
vear 1598 had reduced to nothing the rent-roll of the 
formerly vast de Vere estates.” 

Miss Bowen is indeed right when she says that this 
book may be read with pleasure for its own sake. In 
these grim days it is in fact a tonic. 


Short Stories 


The omnibus volume of short stories is more popular, 
I think, in the summer months than in the winter, since 
the short story is one of the few things that can, with 
comfort and conscience, be read out of doors. Last 
month were published four volumes at least that can be 
recommended: “‘My Best Story: Second Series” 
(7s. 6d.; Faber); a cheap reprint at 5s. of “ Great 
Short Stories of the War,’’ with an introduction by 
Edmund Blunden; “Selected French Short Stories ”’ 
(2s.; Oxford University Press); and “ French Short 
Stories of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries ’’ 
(2s.; Dent). The last two volumes, one in the World’s 
Classics and the other in the Everyman Library, though 
they overlap in authors, do not fortunately overlap in 
stories. The most notable omission from the former 
volume is a representative of Daudet’s work, although 
the two stories by him included in the latter are so 
badly translated that they fail entirely to communicate 
his quality. This is the more unfortunate since both 
the publisher and the editor have made unsuccessful 
attempts to trace the translator in order to gain his 
permission to include them. Surely, in these circum- 
stances, it would have been better to have had them 
efficiently retranslated. 


Dante Translated 


Mr. Laurence Binyon, who this year is succeeding 
Mr. T. S. Eliot as Charles Eliot Norton Professor of 
Poetry at Harvard, has done Dante’s “ Inferno” into 
English triple-rhyme (7s. 6d.; Macmillan). Such a 
herculean task calls forth awe and admiration. To 
criticise seems churlish. In honesty I must record that 
I could not read it, and returned with gratitude to the 
prose translation in the Temple Classics. 

“In the middle of the journey of our life I came to 
myself in a dark wood where the straight way was lost. 
Ah! how hard a thing it is to tell what a wild and rough 
and stubborn wood this was, which in my thought 
renews the fear,’’ becomes in Mr. Binyon’s hands : 


** Midway the journey of this life I was ’ware 
That I had strayed into a dark forest, 
And the right path appeared not anywhere, 
Ah! tongue cannot describe how it oppressed, 
This wood, so harsh, dismal and wild, that fear 
At thought of it strikes now into my breast.” 


As a prosodical exercise which would gain the maximum 
marks in any examination paper, this cannot be sur- 
passed. As anything else, it is negligible. 
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Mr. George Musgrave has also done a version 
(8s. 6d.; Oxford University Press) into the 
Spenserian stanza, which is illustrated by John 
D. Batten. A delightful gift-book. 

For those who appreciate competent academic 
docketing and pigeon-holing of dead poets I 
cannot recommend too highly B. Ifor Evans’s 
“English Poetry in the Later Nineteenth 
Century ” (10s.6d.; Methuen). It is dedicated 
appropriately to Professor Oliver Elton. The 
bibliographies at the end of each chapter will 
earn the gratitude of all interested in the 
period, whatever may be their approach to the 
poets, and however they may dissent from 
some of the author’s judgments. 


Prize-winners 


On June 21st Mr. J. L. Garvin presented the 
Femina Vie Heureuse Prize to Miss Bradda Field, 
and the Northcliffe Prize to M. André Chamson, 
at the Institut Francais. On the same day the 
Hawthornden Prize was presented to Mr. Charles 
Morgan by Lord David Cecil. 

The prize of $20,000 for a novel which was offered 
by Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton in conjunction with 
the Frederick A. Stokes Company of New York, has 
been awarded to Miss Janet Beith for her first novel, 
“No Second Spring.’’ Miss Beith, a niece of Ian Hay, 
is a Scot by nationality, and much of the background 
of her book was taken from a diary kept by her great- 
grandfather, a Highland minister. The book itself 
was written in spare moments in the evening after 
teaching—Miss Beith, with a Cambridge honours degree 
in English and a double blue for both lacrosse and 
tennis, taught for two years in a girls’ school in Kent— 
and in holidays spent in Scotland and the north of 
England. 

Miss Beith’s favourite book is “‘ The Forsyte Saga ”’ 
because, she says, “it fuses life and character with a 
sense of something universal” ; and, as such, it may be 
presumed to be the model of her own writing. ‘‘ No 
Second Spring ”’ is to be published in September. 


Some ‘‘Bookman’’ Contributors 


H. A. Jones is at work on the fourth volume of his 
official history of ‘‘ The War in the Air,’”’ which will be 
published probably in October. This volume will deal 
with naval air developments and operations through- 
out 1917 until March, 1918, and is full of controversial 
matter. It was during this period that the foundations 
were laid for much of the post-War equipment of the 
Fleet Air Arm; during this period too the Germans 
started attacking merchant vessels with torpedoes 
dropped from aircraft. The Western Front saw some of 
its fiercest fighting, and full details are given for the 
first time of the employment of the greater part of the 
available pilots and observers on low-flying attacks 
against the advancing German troops. The final chapter 
is an account of the fight in which Richthofen, the great 
German ace, was killed—a question of endless con- 
troversy which should at last be settled by the publica- 
tion of this volume. 

Miss Joanna Cannan has completed her new novel, 
entitled ‘‘ North Wall,’”’ a brilliant psychological study 


An illustration by John D. Batten. 
From “* Dante’s Inferno,” by George Musgrave (Oxford University Press). 


of a family ruined by the depression. It will be pub- 
lished in September by Hodder & Stoughton. 

Oliver Baldwin has just completed his new book, 
entitled “ Unborn Son” which, he says, is full of his 
opinions about birth, childhood, parenthood, boyhood, 
education, professions, economics, philosophy, spiritual- 
ism, wives, death, nature, war, peace, religions, patriotism 
and the general why and wherefore of existence. It will 
be published by Grayson & Grayson in the autumn. 

Wilfrid Hindle has just been appointed Associate 
Editor of the Review of Reviews, and Wynyard Browne 
Assistant Editor of the London Mercury. Mr. Hindle 
since he left Oxford has been schoolmaster, leader- 
writer and traveller, and is a fervent internationalist. 
Mr. Wynyard Browne’s novel reviews in THE BooK- 
MAN have sufficiently proved his quality as a critic for 
the secret to be divulged that they were written while 
he was still an undergraduate, and that he left Cam- 
bridge only last month. I do not know why youth 
should be a guilty secret, but at a time when the average 
age of the reviewing “names” must be about sixty, 
it inevitably becomes so. I have never abandoned my 
belief that the sad state of English criticism is due to 
the fact that it is mainly in the hands of the elderly, and 
that, for impartial and intelligent criticism of creative 
work, an age-limit of thirty-five should be imposed. 


Next Month 


The August BooKMAN 
will include a new short 
story by T. F. Powys 
entitled, “The Hill and 
the Book ”’ ; some reminis- 
cences by Arthur Compton- 
Rickett of the Prime 
Minister asa journalist ; and 
an article by Air Commodore 
J.A. Chamier, C.B.,C.M.G., 
D.S.O., O.B.E., Secretary- 
General of the Air League 
of the British Empire, on 
the vexed question of 
bombing from the air. 


Wilfrid Hindle. 
Portrait by Mollo. 
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LIFE BEHIND ART: A ROMANTIC IN THE MAKING 
By Feodor Chaliapin 


T was because it had always been my lifelong 
ambition to make some permanent, some lasting, 
contribution to dramatic art, that, after careful con- 
sideration and investigation of the medium, I allowed 
myself to be persuaded to appear in a talkie version 
of Cervantes’ masterpiece, ‘‘ Don Quixote.’’ Massanet’s 
opera, in which of course I have appeared many times 


Feodor Chaliapin as Don Quixote. 
(By courtesy of United Artists.) : 


on the stage, is not used as a background, but Cer- 
vantes’ story—action, not music—is the key-note of 
the film. 

It is true that I had received munificent offers from 
film magnates in the past, and actually I had already. 
“turned ”’ a film, for twenty-five years ago I made one 
in Russia called “Ivan the Terrible.” The less said 
about that the better! More recent talking films 
however restored my enthusiasm, and I feel they can 
now at last give true and adequate expression to my 
dramatic conception of the great figures of legend 
and fantasy. 

For forty years the stage has been my profession. 
By slow and painful stages I have attained the niche 
I now occupy. But as I can do more than sing, should 
my voice fail, the talkie may prove the ideal outlet 
for my energies as actor. 

The early days of my career, when I worked as a 
longshoreman on the banks of the Volga for 84d. a 
day, belong to a dim and distant past, to a century 
that is dead and buried. Yet to understand how 
deep-rooted has been the impulse to act—how integral 
a part of my being—you must picture for a moment 
a dark, smoky room in a tumble-down old house in 
the ancient city of Kazan, in Russia, where I lived 


with my father, mother, brother and sister, all of us 
confined within this narrow space, where the atmosphere 
was anything but romantic. Yet because a famous 
mountebank happened to pass through the town, my 
imagination was stirred to the depths. I became 
oblivious to my cramped quarters, my poverty-stricken 
surroundings. The clown’s personality coloured my 
dreams. His gyrations set them into fantastic paths 
that led to strange and futuristic cities, where all the 
people were garbed as jesters. These real dreams 
became in time the framework of my hopes and ambi- 
tions, the basis of my future career. Fully two-thirds 
of my childhood was spent in a wholly imaginative 
world, where I lived an enchanted life, drawn chiefly 
from the theatrical revelations of the clown and the 
songs sung to me by my mother. 

As she stitched at a shirt for me, or bent over her 
ironing-board, she sang Russian folk-songs—songs of 
the broad Russian prairies, wild, mad love songs, 
songs of the driving rain and the hushed fall of great 


_ feathers of snow, songs of Death riding like a dread 


horseman, songs of glorious wassail, songs of women, 
songs of joy and pain, songs of swollen rivers, the 
haunting refrain of the boatman’s song. And as she 
sang, the room became peopled with the creatures of 
her songs. I became one of them in my soul. From 
that moment to this I have never been able to conquer 
the habit of imagining myself as a part of that en- 
chanted kingdom, the hero of all sorts of romantic 
adventures. 

At eleven I became a choir singer in a monastery 
near my home. Unfortunately my father, who was a 
petty clerk at a court-house, had very definite ideas 
on art and all people associated with it. Accordingly 
he apprenticed me as a shoemaker. My master was 
hard and exacting, and made me polish floors and carry 
his wife’s shopping basket at a respectful distance when 
she went to market. My daily tasks were accompanied 
by constant beatings, and I was mercilessly underfed 
owing to the lack of time allowed for the consumption 
of our food rations. Eating indeed was conducted 
more or less on the lines of an Olympic contest. Cab- 
bage soup, for instance, was served in a huge bowl, 
into which we all dipped our spoons. First we had 
to finish off the liquid. This done, the monitor of the 
day struck the rim of the dish with his spoon as a 
signal for us to begin diving for the meat. How we 
gobbled and fought to get the biggest chunks ! 

By a strange coincidence, next door to the shoe- 
maker’s shop was a bakery, one of whose wretchedly 
paid workers was Maxim Gorky, with whom I became 
acquainted. Together we started to tramp the roads, 
Gorky telling stories to his spellbound listeners, myself 
as a street-singer. These early tramps, I am con- 
vinced, laid the foundation of my dramatic career. 
For if one is to hold a vast audience, one must have 
much more than a mere technical command of a vocal 
organ. You must “live” your songs. You must 
“get inside” your music. You must actually “ be- 
come ’’ the character you are playing. 
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Be there one or more characters, the true artist 
must impersonate them all, conjuring before the listener 
the settings, finding a new nuance in being the narrator. 
He is in turn the dying serf whose body rots forgotten 
on the battle-field ; he is the king who returns trium- 
phantly with trumpet calls. 

This, and a great deal more, I learned as a humble 
troubadour of the road. More gruelling experiences 
awaited me, however, before I attained my heart’s 
desire. 

In order to gain freedom from my tyrannical shoe- 
maker, I feigned illness, and was promptly sent home. 
A new career opened for me as clerk in a pawnbroker’s 
shop, where I became acquainted with humanity in 
all its phases of misery and wretchedness. Thence 
I was sent to a trade school at Arsk to learn book- 
binding. But at Arsk there was no theatre, which 
at that time was the breath of life to me. So I ran 
away and became a boatman on the Volga. With a 
harness over my chest, I helped to pull the barges 
up the mighty river. It was there I heard for the 
first time the chanty, ‘‘ Ai Ookhnyom,” which has 
since gone all round the world under the name of 
“ The Song of the Volga Boatman.” 

Having saved a few pence, I managed to attend a 
performance of ‘‘ Medea,” which left me speechless 
with admiration. For days I walked under the magic 
spell of the acting and the atmosphere of the theatre. 
But worse was to come when a small opera company 
visited Kazan. Here was entertainment extraordinary, 
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and I withheld more of my wages for singing and 
became a patron of opera. My demoralisation was 
complete. I made up my mind that I must investigate 
this mystery for myself. I must make myself master 
once and for all of this mimic world. 

A period of hard study followed, but it was not 
until Namontov, the Mzcenas of Moscow, heard me 
sing a minor réle at the Maryinsky Theatre in St. Peters- 
burg that fortune really smiled. Namontov snatched 
me away from the rigid formality of the Imperial 
Opera House to the rarer atmosphere of his private 
opera house, where I came under the influence of fresh 
impulses in art, my particular mentor being a Russian 
actor of exceptional ability, Dalski. When I announced 
proudly that I was going to sing the part of the miller 
in Dargonyjski’s “Mermaid” (based on Pushkin’s 
fantastic drama), Dalski retorted sarcastically, ‘‘ How 
can you sing the part of the miller when you are 
incapable of even reading it properly? ”’ Dalski and 
I then proceeded to read the play together, and it 
came as a revelation to me how immensely important 
is the actual reading of a part, the rhythmical accent 
of word, the cadence of the phrasing, the nuances of 
diction. 

And now that the recording apparatus used in the 
making of talking films has conquered these overtones 
of voice production, I believe it is possible to reproduce 
the works of the great masters. And it seemed to me 
fitting that my first réle in the new medium should be 
that incurable romantic, Don Quixote. 


TALENT, GENIUS AND INSPIRATION 


By Jean Cocteau* 


IKE Picasso and Stravinsky, I believe that the 
artist ought to be a worker who knows what 
he is doing and keeps his eyes always open. He should 
open his soul to life, and not take up a defensive attitude 
towards progress by constantly contemplating the past. 
He should bring a comprehensive and observant eye to 
bear not only on what is going on in the world, but 
also on what belongs to the future. He should be a 
pioneer, and he should preach the faith that is in him, 
without the slightest regard to material success. He 
should not allow his genius to become a means of 
making a living, which is immoral, as genius is a gift 
of chance and the artist has not had to work to acquire 
it. Genius is an inheritance which comes to us from 
our forbears, and should not serve material ends. We 
should not exist on gifts and on genius, but on our 
own efforts—that is to say our work. Such monstrous 
ideals as Victor Hugo inspire me with nothing but 
horror. 

I, and those who agree with me, do not wait for inspira- 
tion. The man, be he a poet or a locksmith, who works 
from morning to evening with the object of producing 
something, will sooner or later find that for which he 
is looking. In my own case, these researches are so 
tiring and so long that I am often tempted to give 
them up in the belief that it is all of no use ; but pre- 
cisely because I have been trying to find the right 
expression, it comes eventually and I can seize it and 


* In an interview. 


amplify it and shape it. Some time ago, for instance, 
I had to write a new prologue for my play, “‘ Gdipe.”’ 
The work was urgent, and I made desperate efforts to 
start it, but with very little result. Seemingly doomed 
to failure, at last my torments and my frantic endeavours 
bore fruit. It was only in consequence of these arduous 
labours that I found the right path. After that every- 
thing went well. I must lay stress on the fact that 
I did not fold my arms and wait for inspiration, but 
worked hard for it. So great was my exhaustion after 
finishing the prologue that I went to bed and slept 
for twelve solid hours. 

The moment at which we find that which we have 
sought should not be confused with inspiration. It 
is the result of the natural nervous condition of the 
artist and the exasperation of his powers of feeling. 

I am interested in all forms of art, and especially 
moving pictures. Although I have written scenarios 
and produced films, I doubt whether the world can 
produce so credulous a spectator as myself, and while 
the picture is being shown I am quite unable to 
criticise. 

My method for films is the same as for other arts. 
I do not decide beforehand what I am going to do, 
neither do I trust for inspiration. The right ideas 
come only after I have set to work. My conception 
of the right setting comes to me in the studio. 

I do not want crowds of supernumeraries, and I 
must confess that I should be very much at a loss if 
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I had to manage thousands. I do not resort to the 
usual stage devices, not because of any instinctive 
desire to find fault with what others do, but because 
I do not care to put old wine into new bottles. My new 
film, ‘‘ L’Homme de Neige,” was produced with a very 
small number of actors, but it cost as much labour and 
effort as any other. 
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It is a film with a tragic subject but nevertheless full 
of “‘ gags.” Hitherto “ gags’”’ have only been used in 
comic films, and have served merely to make the 
spectators laugh. They have always been carefully 
avoided in tragic films, on the supposition that a laugh 
would have disastrous effects. But “ gags” surely 
have their raison d’ére both in tragic and comic pieces. 


FILM AS 


LITERATURE 


By Kirk Bond 


In the April Bookman, Mr. O’Brien makes the old 
charge that films can never compete with the novel 
(that is the modern form of drama), above the “ level 
of entertainment.’’ I should like to try to indicate 
a few respects in which such a statement seems unfairly 
sweeping. 

Cinema, as it has developed, is divided into three distinct 
parts, arranged more or less in a parliamentary order of 
right to left. The formal or sensuous cinemists, who go 
back to the original filmic properties of movement and 
light, may be considered the conservatives. The centrists 
would be the film dramatists who have built upon 
the foundations of Griffith, Sjéstr6ém and Delluc, while 
the left wing of course is represented by montage and the 
Soviets. It is the second of these with which the present 
article is concerned. It began virtually with Louis Delluc. 
He saw in the film more than mere narrative, and something 
more than the purely esthetic licht-spiel of ‘‘ Caligari.” 
He saw, or thought he saw, an “ aspect poétique extréme 
des choses ou des hommes susceptibles de nous étre exclusive- 
ment vévélé par le cinématographe.’’ The revelation of this 
aspect he called photogénie. Perhaps that ‘“‘ extréme’”’ 
rather gives the game away, but it does not destroy the 
basic idea that cinema can speak, in a manner all its own, 
of serious things, that it can, as Moussinac says, ‘‘ exposer 
et commenter des états d’dmes.’”’ The camera was a magic 
casement, overlooking the world from a fresh, even a quasi 
fourth-dimensional point of view, akin to but far more 
significant than that obtained by standing on one’s head. 
And through the two elements of image and contuity it 
would interpret life not only on a plane as high as that 
of the novelist, but very possibly on one higher. Un- 
fortunately the ability to carry the idea into practice was 
missing. A small group of Frenchmen (not to forget 
Mme. Dulac) produced a small number of promising films, 
but each director’s best film was generally his first. Then 
Delluc died; Epstein and Gance, and to some extent 
l’Herbier, became identified with avant-garde expressionism, 
and the theory was left to the critics. 

It was in Germany, the true home of cinema, that film- 
drama as we know it to-day arose. Here about 1925 it 
supplanted the cinema of Leni and Murnau, just as 
Wagnerian music-drama supplanted the classical opera 
of Mozart. Both represent the same expansion of form 
following upon the break-up of classicism. The comparison 
may seem a little one-sided, but if it is strange to find 
eighteenth century art in 1925, that is the fault of the rest 
of the world, not of cinema. In its own history the cycle, 
albeit short, is perfectly clear. ‘‘ Tartuffe’’ and ‘‘ Faust 
exhausted the vein of ‘ Caligari,’’ and directors turned 
seriously to narrating drama with the resource of a second 
sensuous art. Their aim was less to find a new aspect of 
life—a reasonably dubious proposal after all—than to 
portray life through the selective possibilities of the film. 
Even aside from technique—technique as wonderful as 
that of Pabst—they soon proved that there was a vast 
difference between a ‘‘ photo-play,’’ however well done, 
and actual film-drama. The latter was in the proper 
hands a subtle vehicle, full of imagination and insight, and 
on occasion capable of a sustained, unified vision. It 
responded readily to the gifted director and had, and still 


seems to have ample means to express the vision of future 
directors. 

Obviously the difference between film-drama and music- 
drama is considerable. The former is the more definitely 
a synthesis of two forms. However ingeniously the com- 
poser may abstract and turn his music to suit the meaning 
of dramatic lines, as in let us say “‘ Gétterd4mmerung ”’ or 
“Otello,’’ the prime interest is still musical. We are 
never, unless it be in “ Pelléas,’”’ actually concerned with 
the drama itself. Wagner, for all his efforts, only suc- 
ceeded in producing plays which he made into operas, 
and where he was most anxious to have his plays shine 
through, we are most apt to be bored. Beyond a certain 
degree, the two parts of modern opera are infusible, with 
one part bearing away the honours. Music can reinforce 
and underline speech, but it is fundamentally an alien 
art, and must necessarily remain separate, an illustration 
rather than a contribution. The film-drama, on the 
contrary, if it has nothing to compare with the music of 
Verdi or Puccini, has by far the greater unity. To this 
extent it more fully justifies the expansion of form it 
represents. Photogénie may be an illusion, but there is no 
doubt that one can use cinema’s light and movement to 
convey the idea of drama and, even more, to construct an 
impression of life which, while dramatic in the broad sense, 
is distinct from that of the playwright or novelist, and in 
some ways superior to it. The film-drama is neither a 
filmed play, a facsimile meant for popular consumption, 
nor a pretty piece of impressionism, but a union of art and 
idea, each incomprehensible without the other. 

The two primary means for attaining this end, very 
roughly comparable to style and content, are image and 
continuity. The dividing line between them varies from 
critic to critic, but in general the former includes the 
material to be photographed, the latter the way in which 
it is photographed. The difference for cinema may be 
illustrated by a comparison of the works of two American, 
or at least Americanised directors, Von Stroheim and 
Lubitsch. “Greed” is perhaps the most powerful film of 
its type ever made, particularly if we may be allowed to 
consider the complete version. The story goes that at the 
end of the sixth night devoted to the private showing of 
the original hundred reels, someone ventured to ask Von 
Stroheim when he would begin cutting. ‘‘ Cutting!” 
exclaimed the director. ‘‘ That’s it. That’s the picture.” 
But even he could not expect people to give twenty-five 
hours to a single film, and in the course of time he was 
forced to see his masterpiece reduced to less than a tithe 
of its former self to fit box-office requirements, and the 
refuse consigned to the scrap-heap. Still there is in what is 
left enough to account for the tremendous impression that 
first showing is said to have made. Here is a world apart. 
Pabst’s ‘‘ Dreigroschenoper ”’ has been called dark, but it 
is jolly beside ‘‘ Greed.”’ If the former is dark it is also 
sober. ‘‘ Greed’”’ has the ghastly unreality of some of 
those frightful last century illustrations of Balzac—in- 
humanly sordid, brutal and cruel. The light that some- 
how seeps in to illuminate it can only be called flaring, 
save for the steadier gleam of gold and the pitiless sun of 
Death Valley. Ona canvas, on which puppet-like figures 
seem continuously to jostle one another for sheer lack of 
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a controlling power, the harsh, repellent comedy plays 
itself out, until there is left only the ominous figure of an 
ignorant man chained to a corpse, staring helplessly at 
the desert that surrounds him. 

To imagine Lubitsch running on for a hundred reels is 
impossible. On the other hand, his work has not the 
“‘image value’”’ of Von Stroheim’s. The world through 
his camera looks pretty much the same as it does to the 
naked eye. For the rather garish stained glass of ‘‘ Greed ”’ 
he substitutes a clear pane, not unlike that of the ordinary 
movie. His distinction lies in the cut of his window- 
frames, and in the manner in which he combines them, 
He has no rival in his ability to express an idea in a single 
deft shot or a slight sequence. With devastating effect he 
marshals his exquisite phrases and epigrams, an Oscar 
Wilde of the screen, but a Wilde also in the consequence 
that the phrases and epigrams have driven out more 
substantial stuff. We would not have it otherwise, but 
we are bound to recognise the difference. Lubitsch (aided 
by the German humorous tradition behind him) whisks 
out of a bag his stylistic gems and sets them before us in 
endless profusion, but there is nothing to hold them 
together—they can be moved about at will. They are 
isolated, and the country in between is, if not dull, yet 
fairly commonplace. Fifteen years ago, when the famous 
**touch’’ was unknown, there was to be sure another 
Lubitsch, the director of Dubarry”’ and Sumurun ” 
(though is not The Doll” another Happy Prince ”’ ?), 
films with less brilliance but more body, but it is the later 
cinemist that points the comparison I have drawn. 

** Greed ” and ‘‘ The Marriage Circle ’’ then represent the 
extremes of the two components of the film-drama, the 
one slovenly but deeply imaginative, the other immensely 
witty but filmicly superficial. Films as a whole seem to 
have inclined toward the latter rather than the former. 
I say “‘ seem,” for to tell which is which is at best an un- 
certain business. But it is commoner to find a film telling 
a story through the “‘ exterior ’’ rhythmic means of camera 
angle, length of shot, sequence of shots, selection of details, 
and the various rhetorical figures such as the close-up and 
double exposure, than it is to find one possessing an 
“interior ’’ rhythm, an atmosphere, a meaning that is 
not due to the story as it is translated into shot and con- 
tinuity, but to something new, a feeling that cannot be 
written into the script, but can only be experienced by the 
director. The former is more definite, more compre- 
hensible and, from one point of view, more reasonable. 
It has been the medium of most of the German directors— 
of Dupont and Pommer in “ Variety,’ of Bernhardt, and 
above all of Pabst. And it has probably received the 
better press from its affinity with montage. Like the 
latter it is a means of making a statement, less articulate 
but dramatically subtler. Unfortunately a dramatic 
statement, particularly a serious one, can be made very 
much better in words. The skill of a Pabst can do much 
to convey the substance of a dramatic theme through the 
medium of the screen, but he can never hope to replace 
the novelist. In the result he achieves, he is a good many 
cuts above the composer of opera, but then the latter does 
not pretend to be a dramatist, and the other remains only 
a somewhat higher grade of illustrator. As a cinemist he 
cannot stand upon the merits of the theme itself, yet as 
an avowed dramatist he has a theme to tell, and his only 
recourse is the manner in which he can tell it. On this 
basis, despite the undoubted value and inspiration of 
** Jeanne Ney ”’ and “ Dreigroschenoper,’’ even Pabst must 
be reckoned a stylist. 

On the other hand, when one has forgotten the plot of 
“Greed ’’ and the way in which it has been unfolded, 
there still remains a deep impression, as difficult to put into 
words as the impression made by a painting or a symphony. 
Yet it too is dramatic. Granted that it is exotic, it repre- 
sents I think an imaginative vision rarely equalled by 
modern novelists,-certainly not by that of the original 
‘* McTeague.” How it is compounded I do not know. 
It is partly light, partly tonality, partly décor, but much 
more a series of unknown quantities that come as much 
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perhaps by accident as through any design of the director, 
and present a different appearance to each spectator. It 
is the same with the work of other directors who have, 
consciously or unconsciously, put a peculiar filmic mean- 
ing into their films. Chief among them I should name the 
primitive Griffith, René Clair, and possibly Murnau in 
“The Last Laugh.” All these seem to have come nearer 
the early French ideal than the early French themselves, 
while tacitly disclaiming any attempt at, or even being 
quite ignorant of photogénie. One of the finest examples 
of this kind of cinema is “‘ The Birth of a Nation,’’ intended 
purely as a “ photoplay,”’ a screen drama meant to enter- 
tain. With the lapse of twenty years, its entertainment 
value is largely gone (witness the newspaper critics who 
condemn it as antiquated), but it remains probably the 
most notable achievement of the native American film. 
Aside from its wholly admirable cutting, it has a strange 
sense of remoteness and fragility, as of some lovely toy - 
garden in a dream, yet very real and near too. It has 
the old, unimproved rough texture, and the old, bright 
tonality, and these make it at once unreal and real beside 
the mechanical, efficient film of to-day. One feels here 
the warmth and wnaiveté of the old chroniclers, of 
Froissart and Holinshed, as the film relates not indeed 
the birth of a nation, but the death of the feudal age 
in America. 

This simple feeling is of course not the same as a novelist’s 
vision. The great charm however of this medieval stained 
glass, where Griffith intended a clear window, gives some 
indication of what the content side of film-drama may 
hope to be. Save in Von Stroheim, its fullest expression 
among modern directors has come in Clair. Whether 
they are therefore greatest is an idle question. They are I 
think pre-eminent in the more promising field of film-drama, 
but it is hard to equal the Pabst of “‘ Dreigroschenoper,”’ 
and then the whole is only one part of the larger field of 
cinema. Clair carries into his picture of life the comic 
humour of Tartarin, with something of the hesitant, dream- 
like uncertainty of such modern artists as Debussy and 
Marie Laurencin. This slight but genuine filmic vision, 
quite apart from the actual fantasy for which he is 
commonly known, is present in all his films, and never 
more striking than in the romantic, unfantastic ‘‘ Sous les 
Toits de Paris.’”” He has said that, given perfect freedom 
to do as he wished, he would write poetry, but we must 
take that as one of his jests. He could not improve upon 
the poetry he has already given us. 

The critic may reply that all this is nothing but atmo- 
sphere, and he may very well be right. Griffith’s antique 
charm, Clair’s bit of poetry, Dieterle’s supernatural chill * 
these are small things beside the novels of Lawrence or 
Virginia Woolf, let alone of Hardy and Proust. Yet even 
these have a certain dramatic value, and beyond them 
stands the latter-day chaos of Von Stroheim, an outpost 
on the road to success, lending added lustre to those behind, 
and pointing the way they and others may hope to travel. 
If it does no more, cinema can boast at least one rival to 
the novelist. 

If it does no more .. . The scales are weighted against 
it. Starting so far behind the other arts, it has caught 
up to them and is now declining with them. We will see 
other ‘‘ Cavalcades,” but new “‘ Greeds ’”’ are as impossible 
as new ‘‘ Caligaris.” Each year brings us less and less. We 
can only hope that, when the time comes, if the stranger 
from the Antipodes is lucky enough to find in our ruins a 
few clues to the thing we have made out of movies, he may 
profit by them. 


* William Dieterle, an actor in the older German films, now 
a director in America. Among a number of more or less 
standardised Hollywood pieces, he has made at least two films 
of exceptional quality—‘‘ The Last Flight” and “ Six Hours 
to Live.” They are unequal enough, but at times they have a 
chill, uncanny air, now grueish, now macabre, that is wholly 
unique and puts him in the front rank of American directors. 
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BOOKS, MOVIES 


From Ernest Hemingway’s “‘ Farewell to Arms ’”’ 


(Paramount Picture.) 


EVOTEES of the cinema are tireless to affirm that 
books and films can only be compared by the 
profane. Grandly the fanatics declare: ‘‘ The film is 
a thing apart, a question of light acting on sensitive 
emulsion.” Yet the thoughtful and less biased remain 
unshaken in the conviction, born of good sense and 
practical experience, that there must be a definable 
process of translation. The problems which remain 
are: Which books are most suitable for translation ? 
Is there a method of transcription ? 

But first to demolish the fanatic! . . 

Exponents of American psychology—that is, advertis- 
ing psychology of the statistical order—have reached 
the solemn conclusion that the Great General Public 
has six ideas. Six ideas though would embarrass the 
intelligentsia of moviedom. Fanatics of motion-picture 
art live in an intellectual Andorra ; their tiny world is 
shut off from all the other streams of creative force. 
Passionately they discuss the value of one film in terms 
of another; they will scarcely countenance a critic 
who attempts to place the endeavours of the movies 
in the whole scale of artistic achievement. However, an 
astute opponent of the absurdities of departmental criti- 
cism has pointed out that, working by analogy with the 
passionate cinéaste’s argument, a novel may only be 
compared with other novels by the same writer ; thus 
“Magnolia Street’ becomes neither better nor worse 
than Several Occasions ’’—merely different. Indeed, 
any patient mortal who has listened to the conversation 
of the cinematic high-hats knows that it is possible 
to overhear a ponderous debate on whether ‘“ The 
Phantom President’”’ is more important than “ She 
Done Him Wrong!” 

So much, then, for the system of criticism which 
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would prevent us commenting on the bridge between 
books and films! 

Now books can be divided into two main classes— 
books of statement and books of pseudo-statement. 
With scientific books, that is books of statements which 
have a correspondence with facts, we have no difficulty 
in imagining a completely satisfactory talking-picture 
counterpart. It is obvious that a surgeon can learn 
more from a moving picture record of an operation 
than from an article in a medical journal. A travel 
movie makes more vivid description than a tome 
printed in formal black and white. Statistics can be 
brilliantly presented by cartoon synchronised with a 
lecturer’s statements. While the blackboard of the 
screen has triumphed in the teaching of the most 
complicated geometric figures and theorems. 

Our trouble begins, it would seem, with books which 
make pseudo-statements for the sake of the attitudes 
they will create in the reader. Take, for what appears 
to be a difficult instance, the subjective novel. Actually 
Eisenstein, that practical man of the movies, has just 
shown us that the apotheosis of the artistic talking film 
is to be found not in the dialogue formula of drama, 
but in the soliloquy. A microphone can record spoken 
thoughts, now softly, now with ringing emphasis, now 
with bizarre distortion. Images on the screen can be 
freely chosen in contrast to the words, or as detail of 
speech, or as mental overtones, their structural juxta- 
position being regulated according to the laws govern- 
ing the process of thought. The fact that such a film 
would have a limited market is no more pertinent than 
the fact that, at the present stage of world progress, the 
introversion novel may not cover the cost of the 
typist’s bill, while the thriller pays for the publisher’s 
cigars. 

Again, since King Kong has joined the small band 
of movie stars appearing without soft-focus, we must 
presume that the cinema’s technicians are capable of 
duplicating any action in the objective plot novel. P° 

Still, we have not made any mention of a system of 
satisfactory transcription. Is there some guarantee 
which the film directors can give to the reading public 
that they will not lose the finer shades of the subjective 
novel (supposing that they can appreciate them as 
the director of Hemingway’s “ Farewell to}? Arms ” 
certainly did in the moving film version), will not 
cheapen them, rob them of magic? Is there some 
method of selection of incident to guide the producer 
of the action story ? 

At present directors work on the hit or miss principle, 
much in the style of the commerical artist who said : 
““T charge for my successes as well as my failures.” 
But the haphazard could be superseded by scientific 
theory, so that the announcement of the film version of 
a good book could be confidently regarded as a treat 
in store. It is a question of matching the attitudes of 
the reader and the spectator, not a facile pairing of 
aural symbol with visual. For example, the phrase, 
dark cup,” may stimulate, whereas a picture of 
a dark cup might inhibit owing to’a similar picture 
which had been widely employed in some advertise- 
ment. 
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In other words, the determining factor of the adapta- 
tion of book into film must be that no liberties are taken 
with the flay of interests of the spectator, so that they 
will coincide with those of the reader and lead to the 
same response. 

Many people may be shocked at the behaviouristic 
trend of this suggestion ; that is because they merely 
know the nursery talk of behaviourism. They under- 
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stand that a certain stimulus conditions a certain 
response ; they forget that it can condition a rich 
complex of responses. Behaviourism, in this wider 
sense, is simply another name for the integration of 
human experience, and is the refusal to believe in 
the limitation of human attainment when man’s 
response to life can continuously become richer and 
richer. 


MUSIC IN THE TALKIES 


HOSE who champion the theatre at the expense 
of the cinema are fond of comforting themselves 
with the assurance that flesh-and-blood actors must 
always be more real than mere shadows on a screen. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that to the ordinary 
audience a film, with its faithful and effortless reproduc- 
tion of the myriad details of everyday life, will always 
be much more like real life than a play. To the film 
producer, this realism is often more of an embarrass- 
ment than an advantage. In the theatre the audience 
is prepared to imagine what cannot be shown, to enter 
into a game of make-believe and accept much that is 
trankly unrealistic; but in the cinema any departure 
from strict realism is apt to produce a jarring contrast 
which may throw the whole film out of gear. Conse- 
quently the introduction into a film of a definitely ‘‘ un- 
realistic ’’ effect such as a musical accompaniment is 
apt to seem an awkward intrusion. 

There are three methods of using music in a film. 
As an accompaniment ; as an integral part of the film ; 
and as an interruption. The third method is the one most 
popular with British film producers. Oppressed by ill- 
digested memories of the work of Lubitsch and René 
Clair, they suspend the action to introduce a song, or 
in the middle of an otherwise realistic film they suddenly 
reveal the entire staff of an hotel as a well-drilled Tiller 
troupe. On the other hand, producers such as Lubitsch 
and Pommer have realised that it is impossible to make 
the cheerfully illogical conventions of the musical 
comedy stage acceptable in the over-realistic atmosphere 
of the ordinary film, so they have created the genuine 
film-operette, suffused with its own atmosphere 
of charming unreality through which musical 
comedy heroes and heroines can dance their 
way without incongruity. It is instructive 
to compare the fates of two. British musical 
comedy stars, one who stayed at home and 
the other who went abroad. The one who 
went abroad was Jack Buchanan, who in 
Lubitsch’s ‘‘ Monte Carlo’’ became the in- 
habitant of a world in which it was as natural 
to sing and dance as it was to talk and 
walk. The one who stayed at home was Jack 
Hulbert who has had to appear in film farces 
made to the usual pattern, into which songs 
and dances were forcibly inserted without any 
justification beyond the fact-that the audience 
would obviously expect Mr. Hulbert to sing 
and dance. 

In a musical production by Lubitsch or 
Pommer or Mamoulian the ‘“‘ numbers ”’ are 
never mere trimmings to the film. They are 
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used to forward the story, to emphasise and heighten 
certain points in the action. Music becomes as much 
a form of expression as words and actions. The actual 
production of the “‘ numbers ”’ too is as much visual as 
aural. A typical example was Lubitsch’s treatment of 
the song, ‘“‘ Beyond the Blue Horizon,” in “ Monte 
Carlo.””’ The sounds and movements of the train, the 
scenery flashing by the window, the peasants singing in 
the fields, were all incorporated into the song. The 
same method was used more elaborately by Pommer 
in “‘ Congress Dances,’ when the heroine drove singing 
through Vienna out into the country and danced her 
way through the rooms of the summer palace. Another 
method is that used so effectively by Mamoulian in 
“Love Me To-Night,’”’ where each verse of a song is 
sung by a different character in different rooms of the 
chateau, or by René Clair in the opening of “‘ Sous les 
toits de Paris,’’ when the camera travels down the front 
of the house as the theme song is tossed from floor 
to floor. 

It is useless for any producer to attempt to use music 
with any subtlety unless he possesses the highly 
developed sense of rhythm and balance equally neces- 
sary for the appreciation of music and the composition 
of a good film. These qualities were so strongly marked 
in René Clair’s early silent pictures that it was an in- 
evitable development that he should use music to 
heighten the effect of a method which was already 
essentially musical in pattern. He uses music for 
dramatic effect, for atmosphere, for continuity and 
effecting cunning transitions from one scene to another, 


A Scene from “‘ A Nous la Liberté,’’ by René Clair. 
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for advancing the story, as an accompaniment, as an 
ironic commentary—but always with the air of effort- 
lessly and naturally fusing sound and image into a 
complete harmony. 

An example of the purely utilitarian use of music is 
“ King Kong,” in which an elaborate and extremely 
effective musical accompaniment is used in the 
manner of the silent days to drug the audience into 
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a convenient state of receptivity. The musician may 
resent such unobtrusiveness as signifying the degrada- 
tion of music to a state of mere servility, but the 
producer must either use music boldly as an essential 
part of his dramatic material, or he must relegate 
it to a position in which the audience are no more 
immediately conscious of it than they are of the 
lighting. 


THE FATUITY OF BRITISH 


HERE are many intelligent people who go to 
see films, and most of them make a point of 
keeping as far away as possible from British ones. 
The reason is not far to seek. For some inexplicable 
reason British producers, controlled in these matters 
by foreign distributors, consider that the only offering 
they can make to the screen is a series of inane comedies 
taken as completely as possible from West End of London 
theatre successes. However bald the story may be, 
they rely upon one or two tunes and some good chorus 
dancing to carry the thing off. Added to this they 
choose artists known only in London as stage stars, and 
consider that this qualification is sufficient for the job. 
The whole of the film business in this country is 
run with one end in view, and that is a commercial 
one. Even with this policy before them, the producers 
only make one success to six failures . . . failures, 
that is, financially ; for they are doomed to be artistic 
failures before the start. The level of photography is 
also low owing to the lack of experiment in that branch, 
and the difficulties of climatic conditions both in the 
studio and on location. The laboratory work is singu- 
larly backward, and any trick developing has to be 
sent abroad for treatment. Hundreds of scenarios 
are received by film companies every month, and out 
of these perhaps five or six are suitable. These five or 
six are sent by the readers to the head of the depart- 
ment, accepted or not, and then, if accepted, are for- 
warded to the head of the production department, 
the directors of the company, or, in some cases, the 
great panjandrum of the company alone. The accepted 
script is then put into scenario form, with added dialogue 
and forwarded to the film distributor who decides 
whether the scenario is suitable for commercial reasons. 
If the scenario is sufficiently unintelligent and guaran- 
teed to mean absolutely nothing at all to anybody, 
it stands a very fair chance of production. If it is in 
any way original it will be turned down on the grounds 
that it might make people think, as they will not be 
used to the theme. The direction is then put into the 
hands of someone who has been as many years as 
possible in the film business either as a director in 
the old silent days or in some other branch as far 
divorced from art as possible, and the film is made. 
After five or six of these films have been made the 
company generally goes into liquidation, and the 
personnel form a new company to produce the same 
nonsense in the same way. Of course, there are com- 
panies that can get away with things, thanks to the 
film quota which subsidises tripe in the interests of 
the nation. 
English literature has a wealth of screen plots to 
draw from, and characters that are unique to portray 
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and interpret, but as the rulers of the industry in this 
country seem never to have read a book that has been 
published earlier than 1919, they know nothing of 
these things. We are apt to laugh at the American 
producer who wanted to do a Byron film, and asked 
whether it would be a “costume” one or not, but 
producers over here are no more erudite. Should some 
accident happen and a classic be filmed, the results 
will be most interesting. In detective literature neither 
“The Moonstone ”’ nor “ Trent’s Last Case have yet 
seen the light of day. Dickens, Scott, Stevenson, 
Bronté, Austen, Blackmore are waiting for treatment. 
The two most important things in the world to-day— 
Peace and Unemployment—have not been touched, 


-and we are left with middle-class morality stories of 


evening-clothed nit-wits upstairs and vulgar prole- 
tarians in the kitchen. If we do a film of the working 
classes, we make a steel-worker talk with an Oxford 
accent, and place him in an “olde worlde”’ cottage 
in the midst of an industrial town, while his boss sits 
in an office that might be the first-class saloon of an 
ocean liner. If we do a military film, we put men’s 
bayonets the wrong way round in the scabbard, or dress 
sergeant-majors as quartermaster-sergeants. 

Any old character part that is going we give to 
octogenarians who were known in London in Jubilee 
year, and pride ourselves we have got a name for the 
hoardings ; a name that is only known in London, 
and then only by the middle-aged. Every time we 
show a working man we turn him into a half-wit or 
a vulgarian, and, if we wish to show the aristocracy, 
we choose a young woman with a pronounced Kensington 
accent and make her behave like a bourgeoise. Defen- 
ders of this sort of thing claim that it does not matter, 
that nobody will notice it, or that it has no importance. 
The answer can apply to the whole film for that matter, 
and the producers might just as well return to Petticoat 
Lane or Zagreb. 

When one thinks of the days gone by when rich 
men ventured thousands on stage productions, one 
wonders why they do not put their money into films. 
They are wise not to, however, for there is still plenty 
of money being spent on producing pap for the multi- 
tude without the heart of an artist being broken as 
well. There is no hope for raising the standard of 
British films in the immediate future, and there will be 
no change until the artist controls film production in 
the place of the business man. There are master- 
pieces to be done, new ground to be opened up and new 
enthusiasm to be let loose in the industry, but it does not 
permit of these things, and the future of British films 
will be dark indeed, as long as it is directed into 
remaining an enlarged version of theatrical ventures. 
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FILMING ENGLAND’S HISTORY 


OSTUME films won't sell.” Again and again in 
the past I have been told that by people who 
presumably “know.” The exhibitors will not look 
at them; the public does not want them. Why? 
Nobody has ever told me why. Everybody just knows 
that they are not popular. And I insist, and always 
have insisted, that they are popular. We have only 
to look back at all the old silent successes to realise 
that almost every one of them was a costume film. 
—the Fairbanks’s films, the Cecil de Mille’s and D. W. 
Griffith’s colossal panoramas of history, films like 
“The Covered Waggon,” “‘ Old Ironsides,” “‘ Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” ‘‘ Scaramouche,” ‘Ben Hur.” These 
costume films 
remain vividly 
in memory; 
the modern 
ones nearly all 
disappear. The 
same will hap- 
pen with the 
talkies. I feel 
sure that 
George Arliss’s 
present reputa- 
tion is built 
mainly upon 
the life of 
Disraeli that he 
acted a few 
years ago. 

At Elstree 
now they are at 
work on “ The 
Private Life of 
Henry VIII.” 
Not for one 
moment do I 
doubt that after its release Hollywood will be turning its 
vast machine on to historical subjects. But America 
has no historical subjects left to film, for obviously 
they dare not touch the War of Independence lest 
they anger England. And from the Civil War to 
modern times, Hollywood has covered every inch of 
American history. Is that why we hear so persistently 
that costume films are not popular ? 

And yet—imagine the glorious panorama that a 
history of England would make, starting perhaps 
with William I and ending with the last war! What 
material is here, ready for a far-sighted English pro- 
ducer! The new Henry VIII film has shown the way, 
and demonstrated that at last we have a producer in 
England who realises the enormous possibilities of our 
history for screen, and who is determined to make a 
film that will be worthy of that history. There is 
something ironic in the thought that it has needed 
a Hungarian, Mr. Alexander Korda, to appreciate the 
film-value of our past. 


Yet it is understandable. We, who have had all 


The Great Hall, Hampton Court. 
One of Vincent Korda’s designs for London Films’ ‘‘ The Private Life of Henry VIII.” 
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these glories thrashed into us at school, who auto- 
matically say 1066 when William the Conqueror’s 
name is mentioned, and make a stupid joke when we 
hear of Henry VIII, we cannot see our history, we are 
too close to it. To us it seems dull. But a foreigner 
reading it for the first time can appreciate it in all 
its splendour. The moment that Mr. Korda read of 
Henry VIII he was determined to film his life, even 
if he had to fight constant opposition to realise this 
dream. ‘‘ Costume films won’t sell.”’ 

This is the beginning. Before many years are past, 
I hope to see every English king recreated, to see every 
great event in 
our history 
shown upon the 
screen. I hope 
to see Richard I 
butchering 
pagans in the 
Holy Land, to 
see his father, 
the magnificent 
Henry II, turn- 
ing his face to 
the wall and 
muttering 
“Shame on a 
defeated king,” 
when he learns 
that his be- 
loved son has 
schemed 
against him; 
I hope to 
see that son, too, King John, to see him fighting his 
great fight with the barons and being trapped at Runny- 
mede. There is no need for me to list the events of our 
history. The mine is inexhaustible. It is good that at 
last someone has had the courage to begin to dig. 

There are other kings beside Henry. We have every 
type of man and woman in English history, from the 
noblest to the most villainous; all kinds have helped 
to build our country, and they must be brought upon 
the screen. It is our right to see them. We, the 
people of England, must demand to see them. We have 
had enough of drunken journalists, of smart college 
boys and gangsters, of crooked lawyers and gold- 
diggers, of cabarets and murder trials; we have had 
enough of the futile and ugly world that the U.S.A. 
has forced upon us on the screen. We want something 
more, something greater. In our moment of depression, 
we need to see the great men of our past, to be re- 
minded that England now for many hundred years 
has stood for the greatest power in the world since 
the days of Rome. 


= 
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FILMS OF THE MONTH: “Don Quixote” and “ Employees’ Entrance’”’ 
By Charles Davy 


Before turning to the July general releases, I must say 
a word about “ Don Quixote,” lately presented in London. 
When it was announced last year that Pabst was to direct 
Chaliapin in this picture, with George Robey as Sancho 
Panza, something quite unusual seemed to be promised, 
and the film is worth seeing for Chaliapin’s performance 
alone. He sings several songs, but these are neither very 
important nor very effective; it is as an actor that he 
succeeds—almost too well. 

He is physically rather massive for the part of the 
lean and hungry knight, and I believe there was some 
difficulty in finding him a horse which would combine 
a suitably ramshackle appearance with enough strength 
to carry him. But Chaliapin has a power unique among 
operatic singers of fitting himself into diverse réles, and 
as Don Quixote he is never anything but a lank, elderly 
man worn out with 
dreams and living in a 
world, most real to him, 
of his own invention. 
His eyes indeed suggest 
rather uncannily an 
almost physical blind- 
ness; he stumbles 
among shadows, until 
at last the shadow of 
death drives his shadow 
enemies away, and for 
a few moments he sees 
clearly 

But, alas Chaliapin 
overpowers the rest of 
the film, makes it seem 
even more mediocre 
than it is. The story 
is ragged ; the casting 
of the minor characters 
is indifferent — though 
Robey’s Sancho Panza 
has good moments— 
and the incidental 
action smacks too often 
of studio pageantry. Pabst seems to have despaired of 
giving the film a clear-cut style worthy of its central figure ; 
he has simply allowed Chaliapin a free hand and surrounded 
him with a few conventional trappings. 

Much of the trouble lies in the dialogue, as is well shown 
in the closing sequence, which is played in almost complete 
silence and is the most impressive part of the picture. 
If Pabst could have produced the whole film as a silent 
film he would probably have succeeded far better. As it 
is, there is some excellent photography to enjoy—notably 
the close-ups of Chaliapin and the glimpses of harsh, 
mountainous landscape—and there is Chaliapin’s own 
performance, which everyone should try to see. 

Among the July releases—again a rather mediocre lot—I 
am inclined to give first place to ‘‘ Employees’ Entrance,”’ a 
First National production featuring Warren William, due for 
release on July roth. This story of the inside affair of a big 
American store uses a good deal of fairly familiar material, 
but it is vividly put over with racy energy, and gives a 
convincing picture of certain aspects of American life. 

Warren William is the general manager who has built 
up the store’s prosperity, and sees its solvency threatened 
by the slump. The store is his life; he fights ruthlessly 
to keep up its sales figures, and fights too to hold his own 
position against the bankers, who are threatening to step 
in and take control. He is unmarried, and looks on the 
young assistant he is training in his own harsh methods 
almost as his son; but the young man resents the dollar- 
slavery expected of him, and secretly takes a wife. 

From this situation the personal drama of the plot 
develops, but the film’s strength is its general atmosphere 


“* He sure is tough.’’ 
Warren William in ‘‘ Employees’ Entrance.” 


and its tense speed of movement. Warren William, too, 
is excellent; he is the kind of unpleasant character for 
whom one feels genuine sympathy because his motives are 
not pettily personal. He has surrendered himself to the 
store body and soul, and is the victim of the plutocratic 
social system which it symbolises. 

“‘ Employees’ Entrance ’’ is a film which could have been 
made only in America, and its merits emphasise the folly of 
those British producers who are obsessed with the idea 
of equalling Hollywood’s success by adopting Hollywood 
methods. We can learn from Hollywood a good many secrets 
of technical efficiency, but the best American films cannot 
be effectively imitated in any other country. Their social 
atmosphere, their bitter humour, even their tempo and style 
of acting, are not accidental inventions ; all their qualities 
are reflections of a national psychology profoundly different 
from our own. 

Hence the best 
British films will be 
profoundly unlike the 
best American, French 
or German pictures ; 
they will be rooted in 
British character and 
tradition, and will be 
equally inimitable else- 
where. Whether this 
would make them 
easier or harder to sell 
abroad is an open ques- 
tion; personally I 
should expect that 
distinctive British 
pictures of first-rate 
quality would have a 
better chance of mak- 
ing headway in other 
countries—though per- 
haps slowly—than any 
attempts to reproduce 
foreign film virtues in 
British settings. 

The history of German films since the War is worth 
studying from this point of view. First, the silent 
“classics ’’—the work mostly of groups of young enthu- 
siasts struggling often with limited resources to find in the 
film a new artistic medium, and expressing in the night- 
marish quality of many of their productions (‘‘ Caligari,” 
““ Warning Shadows ’’) the chaos and suffering of Germany’s 
defeat. Then, as German industry revived and Hugenberg 
took control of Ufa, German films became lighter, more 
frivolous—plutocracy bent on keeping the masses happy 
and thoughtless. 

Now Hitler has stepped in; the German film industry is 
to be officially supervised and helped with a government 
credit scheme. Will the resurgence of German nationalism 
give us films comparable with the great Russian silent 
pictures born of revolutionary ardour? Possibly; but 
at present it seems doubtful whether the emotions behind 
Hitlerism are not too closely related to the self-regarding 
moods of adolescence. 

Of the other releases, ‘‘ Billion Dollar Scandal ’’ (Para- 
mount: July 17th) has a certain interest for its candid 
exposure of American financial graft, and there is a good 
ironic twist at the end. But the moral is pressed home 
rather crudely, and the details are often unconvincing. 
“To-night is Ours’? (Paramount: July 24th) presents 
Fredric March in a much altered and rather sentimentalised 
version of Noel Coward’s play, ‘‘ The Queen was in the 
Parlour’’; and The Devil is Driving ’’ (Paramount : 
July roth) and ‘“ Blondie Johnson” (First National : 
July 31st) are two crook melodramas with exciting moments, 
but of not more than average merit. 
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JEAN COCTEAU 
By Clifford Bower-Shore 


EAN COCTEAU entered the world of letters at the 
close of the War. From the outset he exhibited 
a thoroughly masculine vitality. He bridged the gulf 
which lay between the modernist artists and the mass 
of the public who failed to understand their message. 
Cocteau became the arbitrator of art. He explained 
recalcitrant theories wittily and simply, and was directly 
responsible for the vogue of Apollinaire, champion of 
the Cubists, and Max Jacob, artist and poet. He dressed 
the crude nudity of modern 
art in the most pleasing form. 
The gilded pill satisfied the 
gourmet and the most 
pugilistic Philistine. If in 
the process Cocteau created 
a sect of art snobs, that is 
why he laughs; it is the 
success of Cocteau, the 
satirist. Despite the facts 
that he has written a 
symphony, and a ballet, 
and jazz; that he is a 
painter, poet, critic, 
playwright and novelist, 
Cocteau is no mere “ Jack- 
of-all-trades, master-of- 
none.” 

The poetry of the past 
dealt lucidly with ideas and 
situations, real or imagined. 
Modern poetry takes as its 
leitmotiv the glory of 
images, sounds, sensations, 
with their resultant play 
on the nerves ; the expansion 
of fragmentary, and detached 
ideas and thought. Due 
to the clearly discernible influence of Rimbaud, the 
grandfather of the moderns, and Mallarmé, apostle of 
symbolism, Cocteau’s poetry is delicate, and moves in 
a kaleidoscopic mass of colour symbols. His shades are 
of the pastel, the insipidity of tone of Manet, as com- 
pared with the raw verse of Cendrars, which drips with 
the violent colour of Van Gogh. In his verse Cocteau 
avoids the emphasised extremism and powerful romanti- 
cism of Jarry, yet has something of that ‘ professional 
toper’s”’ piercing wit. It is never merely intellectualised 
verse without meaning only to the poet, but it shivers 
with a sophisticated repression. 

The modern intensity in art utilises everything to 
achieve its object, as Cocteau points out in his apprecia- 
tion of the music of Satie and Stravinsky. The majority 
of people take more interest in the search than the ulti- 
mate discovery. Those who do not dismiss Joyce as a 
charlatan are definitely more concerned with his efforts 
than his completed work. They appreciate his dadaism, 
his search for new forms of expression, but cannot fathom 
the reproduction. The trouble with the modernist 
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movement is that quality is sacrificed to the desire for 
fantasy, the strange and bizarre. The first activity of 
advanced—or retrograde—modernism is to startle and 
thereby focus attention on the artist’s work. Once the 
attention has been drawn the work can be modified, 
brought into the line of classic tradition. A good 
example of these shock tactics is found in the work 
of the composer Satie, whose “ Socrate,” with its 
noble gravity, is the antithesis of his earlier 
blatant compositions, 
Cocteau’s work as a 
composer is little more than 
a synthetic expression of the 
music of Satie and 
Stravinsky. 

Cocteau popularised 
Picasso. His remark that 
he saw no reason why “ the 
impulse to mystify’ should 
not serve to originate new 
art discoveries, plainly 
revealed the root of his ad- 
miration of Picasso’s work. 
But even Cocteau has written 
of Picasso because he is so 
fine a subject, not as a 
painter but as a phenomenon. 
To a large extent Cocteau 
sidesteps Picasso the painter, 
and clinches with Picasso 
the stormy petrel of art, 
at the same time indulging 
his eloquence to no mean 
extent. Cocteau’s own 
painting has charm; that 
is all that can be said about 
it. 

In the ballet Cocteau wishes to break away from 
the mere graceful technique and stunted ideas, and to 
introduce a note of modern realism—in setting and 
production. 

Curiously enough, Cocteau is better known than his 
work. People who know that one Jean Cocteau spon- 
sored the opening of a Paris bar have no idea of the 
extent of his talents. In “ Le Secret Professionel ” 
Cocteau has written: “ There are no esthetic groups ; 
there are contagious individuals.’’ He is a leader by 
virtue of his aristocratic coolness and personal magne- 
tism. He is.not greatly concerned with the variatle 
aspects of life and art ; he believes that the convergences 
are more important than the divergences. He himself 
can be taken as an axis around which not only a personal 
school but most of the moderns of France, with their 
various conceptions, systems, techniques are grouped 
as a composite whole. Cocteau has now outgrown the 
flamboyancy of his youthful revolutionary period. He 
was never enslaved to the extremists; he merely 
coquetted with them. Cocteau is horrified at the idea 
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of eclecticism. He has no desire to be classified. An 
author labelled is an exhibit, dead meat, worthy only 
of the attention of flies. Cocteau is the acme of sophisti- 
cation. He dislikes emotion and sentiment. Being a 
modern, he is emotional ; but he does not, or will not, 
remark it. His fertility of mind is tinged with the 
fantastic. His theoretical reasoning is not marked by 
any clear co-ordination of thought. His activity of 
mind cannot hold grimly to any set thesis. Violent 
imagery occasionally distorts his vision. His ideas are 
often contradictory and cancel each other with a startling 
continuity. He believes that, in the matter of art, 
reality and actuality are synonymous terms—a most 
debatable contention. 

In his criticism Cocteau aims at a definite under- 
standing of the work scrutinised. Knowing that a fool 
can be destructive, he is seldom shattering. His vision 
is more acute than his expression. Cocteau is a stylist. 
His prose, and much of his verse, is polished and regular, 
with an unquestionable and pleasing vivacity. 

Cocteau is paradoxical. The egotism of the moderns 
often results in plagiarism—with a view to improvement 
—of the arts of the masters. It is curious to find 
Cocteau who said: “Do not derive your art from 
art,” and ‘‘ Whoever insists upon modernism at any 
price, whoever astounds the public by a debauch of 
colours and surprises on the old canvas instead of weav- 
ing a new cloth, will be obliterated by progress,” flouting 
the statements in his wild appreciation of Picasso, and 
*‘ rejuvenating ’’ to the standards of ‘‘ our epoch” with 
the “utmost respect for Shakespeare and Sophocles ” 
Romeo and Juliet and (Edipus-Rex ”’ ! 


.catholicity of talent. 
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In probably his best known work, the short novel, 
“Thomas the Impostor,” Cocteau created a fine and 
appealing character. Guillaume Thomas was a born 
liar. His imagination saw lies as verities. His instinct 
to lie was deepened by his participation in the War. 
He was that most delightful creature, a man-child ; 
natural, and therefore misunderstood. This novel has 
wit and intelligence, polished style and a graceful 
dignity. Exquisitely balanced, it is a beautiful cameo. 
It is no pastiche, but a brilliant piece of prose 
worthy to stand alongside much of classical French 
fiction. 

Cocteau’s latest work to be translated into English 
is‘ Opium.” Truly Gallic in its passionate, vivid phras- 
ing, it is a book of bizarre charm. It is a lurid im- 
pressionistic commentary of music, art, literature and 
films, a record of extreme intensification. In his 
attempted glorification of the drug and its effect, Cocteau 
has clearly shown its deadly ravages on the man of 
intellect. It is devoid of that fallacious imagination 
of the retrospective, a defect of De Quincey’s “‘ Con- 
fessions ’’ with which ‘‘ Opium ”’ is incomparable from 
the classic point of view, yet is more important as a 
human document. 

The screen has not proved inviolate to Cocteau’s 
“ Le Sang d’un Poete,” Cocteau’s 
film recently shown in London, is a terrifying work of 
art. It is vicious, emotional, sordid, beautiful. Pre- 
sented in a series of unrelated sequences, it portrays life 
in the raw state; a man dissecting and magnifying 
his thought and vision, his physical and spiritual self ; 
the transfusion of a poet’s life-blood. 


A LIFE OF BERNARD SHAW 


Bernard Shaw : Playboy and Prophet. 
By Archibald Henderson. 30s. (London and New York: 
Appleton.) 

In 1911, when Professor Henderson of North Carolina, 
U.S.A., launched his first biography of G. Bernard Shaw, 
Heartbreak House,” ‘‘ Back to Methuselah ”’ and “‘ Saint 
Joan ”’ (the plays of Shaw’s “third period ’’) were un- 
written, and ‘‘ The Apple Cart’”’ and ‘‘ Too True to be 
Good ”’ were two decades away. The Shaw of 1933 is not 
the Shaw of 

At first Professor Henderson intended to write a second 
volume to add to his somewhat substantial work. It 
would have been called ‘‘ Bernard Shaw: His Greatest 
Phase.”” But the mountainous pressure of new material, 
masses of autobiographical stuff that cropped up for the 
early chapters, forced him to abandon that project and 
write an almost completely new Life: ‘‘ Bernard Shaw: 
Playboy and Prophet.” 

A biography of Bernard Shaw that runs to eight hundred 
and fifty-two large pages seems rather a lengthy book for 
a living writer who may well celebrate his hundredth birth- 
day on July 26th, 1956, and easily live another quarter 
of acentury. But if one begins this massive volume with 
any such misgiving, the feeling is dispelled before one has 
plunged through a quarter of its breezily written pages. 
For as one is hurried breathlessly through the Victorian 
years of the early chapters, guided skilfully by the Pro- 
fessor, one is forced to the conclusion that a one-volume 
biography of Shaw is a thoroughly inadequate affair. 

Run your eyes rapidly through the forty-page index, 
and you will see that Shaw’s life touches everyone and 
every movement in Europe since the French Revolution. 
In short a biography of Shaw should be a biography of the 
nineteenth century itself. It would need to be at least 
fifty volumes, and written by a small army of experts. 
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For it is precisely because Bernard Shaw manages to 
combine within one person, both in his personality and 
thought, all the contradictory elements in philosophy, 
religion, art, science, culture, etc., that made the nineteenth 
century the confusion it was, that he is unique. No history 
of Shaw would be complete without relating him to the 
eighteenth century, from which he inherited so much, 
and the twentieth century to which he has given so much. 
In short, Shaw’s history is our own. 

This is of course the greatest defect of Professor Hender- 
son’s book. The subtle feeling conveyed throughout the 
book is: Shaw is something unique; Shaw is someone 
beyond our complete understanding ; Shaw is a mystery ; 
Shaw is an enigma and a paradox; Shaw is beyond the 
common man; Shaw is beyond society ; Shaw is a great 
man; Shaw is a genius. 

Despite its many defects the book is readable. Pro- 
fessor Henderson has done what is a scholar’s work executed 
in the breezy style, which sometimes descends to skittish- 
ness, of a good American journalist. He is in love with his 
subject, and would spend days and days writing about 
Shaw—Shaw—Shaw. But it is a pity that his critical 
equipment is not equal to the subject-matter. 

For while it is true that Professor Henderson has been 
at great pains to tell us a great deal about Shaw’s life, 
his habits, his manners, his connection with the theatre 
and drama of his period and something of the political work 
he has done, he has left the great task of writing a really 
great biography of Bernard Shaw to another generation. 

A real and adequate Life of Shaw will not be written 
till the English Voltaire is dead, aud the social system in 
which he was born and nurtured, and against which he 
revolted, is dead too. One of the youngsters of a future 
generation will undertake that work, and this ‘‘ Authorised ” 
biography will be his most valuable source book. 
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LLOYD GEORGE IN SLIPPERS By 


Lord Riddell’s War Diary 


Lord Riddell’s War Diary. 
21s, (Ivor Nicholson & Watson.) 


Although the title of this interesting human document 
is no misnomer, the book is really a series of dissolving views 
of Mr. Lloyd George—chiefly in slippers. There is through- 
out the Diary a world-war in progress, and great soldiers 
come and go while statesmen discuss policy, and consult 
Sir George Riddell and Sir William Robertson Nicoll; but 
the impression that remains is of Mr. Lloyd George singing 
Welsh hymns, chaffing Megan, making Welsh toffee, recall- 
ing the Parliamentary giants of his time, giving his opinions 
of his contemporaries, remembering his youth, and generally 
revealing his many-sided personality to one who was his 
friend and confidant. The hundred and one intimate 
glimpses of other war-makers—and war-marrers—-are as it 
were incidental to the pictures of the one dynamic central 
figure. 

Lord Riddell was a very faithful diarist. It is when the 
slippers are on that the truth slips out, and in the many 
conversations here recorded, Boswell fashion, the shifting 
motives of the various leading actors in Britain’s drama 
between 1914 and 1918 are exposed, examined, discussed. 
Nobody is spared. The embarrassment at the War Office 
of Kitchener—discovered to be not a great man however 
great a poster; the vagaries of Fisher; the weakness. of 
Asquith, which was the more tragic from the man’s inherent 
greatness ; the gradual disgust of French with the conduct 
of affairs at home which led to the shell scandal; the 
awkward personality of Northcliffe, who was obsessed with a 
kind of Chatham-like patriotism but who could not, in Lloyd 
George’s view, be brought to work with equals in a Cabinet ; 
the break-up of the Liberal Administration and later of 
the first Coalition, with all the play and counterplay that 
these changes involved—these matters are already history, 
but Lord Riddell’s book supplies innumerable marginal 
notes and illuminations. 

The picture of Lloyd George Cabinet-making in 1916 is 
especially interesting. His desire to include both Mr. 
Churchill and Lord Reading he waived in the face of the 
strong opposition of the Conservatives. Lord Rother- 
mere would have been included had not the new Premier 
felt that it was impossible for him to take in a newspaper 
man. In view of the relations that developed later between 
Lloyd George and Curzon, the great value which in 1916 
the new Prime Minister set on the other’s quality as a friend 
in council is a little surprising : 

“* We talked of Curzon. L. G. said he had great knowledge 
—information of a sort which is uncommon among British 
politicians. He knows foreign countries; he has travelled 
widely. He is dogmatic and often unreasonable, but he brings 
something to the general stock which is very valuable. . . 


His great defect is that he always feels that he is sitting on a 
golden throne, and must speak accordingly.” 


Bonar Law regarded Asquith as ‘‘ a nice man to work with,”’ 
but “‘ very tricky,’’ and was of opinion that had it not 
been for Kitchener, Asquith would have gone right through 
the War. ‘‘ Kitchener let him down.’’ To this opinion 
Lord Riddell countered with the view that Kitchener “‘ did 
great things all the same, and in a measure held Asquith 
up.” ‘‘ That is quite true,’”’ responded Bonar Law, “ but 
in the end Kitchener’s incompetence ruined Asquith.” 
One interesting piece of autobiography is revealed by 
Lloyd George to his friend. Lloyd George’s father was a 
Baptist, but the old uncle who took the widowed mother 
and her boys after the father’s death belonged to a little 
sect known as “ The Disciples of Christ.’’ (It is more 
familiarly known in England as the Church of Christ.) 
This body has no paid preachers. The young David Lloyd 
George had one ambition—to be a great preacher, But to 
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be a great preacher with that sect meant having some 
other means of livelihood. He became a solicitor—with 
the results all know. Had the father lived, the War 
Minister might well have been a great Nonconformist 
preacher, and would, he thinks, have been happy. 

In such a circle of friends the characteristics of the 
greatest among them was naturally often discussed. The 
consensus of opinion seems to be that of Lord Reading— 
that the secret of Lloyd George’s energy is temperament and 
the ability to seize short snatches of rest. Lloyd George 
himself rates highly his quality of patience, which in 
another connection he describes as a kind of courage. He 
is frank about what others would call his shameless oppor- 
tunism. Ina discussion on philosophies of life he remarked 
complacently : ‘‘ Well, I have no philosophy of life beyond 
‘ Follow your nose.’ That is a pretty sage maxim.’”’ This 
attitude has of course its serious value. Discussing a 
speech to be made at the election of 1918, Lord Riddell 
asked: ‘‘ Are you going to deal with Free Trade and 
Protection ?’’ To which came the reply: ‘‘ Only very 
generally. The time is not yet ripe. How can you tell . 
what the conditions will be after the War? The chances 
are that the world, including Great Britain and her Colonies, 
will be crying out for goods and materials. How can you 
say now what will be to our interest ? And then you must 
consider the feelings of our Allies.’”’ Here apparently is 
no rock of principle for Cobdenism. Here is a statesman- 
economist prepared to follow his nose as long as he doesn’t 
put out of joint the noses of his Allies. 

This volume appears on the eve of the publication of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s own memoirs. Its function is vastly 
different from that of the ex-Premier’s considered apologia, 
for its function is to record the day-to-day motives and 
opinions of the little coterie which centred upon Mr. Lloyd 
George, and to record the flying impressions of a singularly 
astute and acute observer as the war-makers came and 
went about him and about his powerful friend. No short 
review of such a book can indicate the crowded gallery 
which it presents of lightning sketches of personalities, or 
the sense of intimacy which it gives. It deals in no demi- 
gods: it presents men. It is impossible to lay it down 
without the thought that historical estimates would have 
been very different had there been a George Riddell at the 
side of the younger Pitt. 


WAR: OLD AND NEW 


Grant and Lee : A Study in Personality and Generalship. 


By Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
tos. 6d. (Eyre & Spottiswoode.) 


Sherman. 


By B. H. Liddell Hart. Cheap Edition. 


7s. 6d. 
& Spottiswoode.) 


(Eyre 

There are fashions in old wars just as there are fashions 
in old furniture, old china and old books. Of late the Civil 
War in the United States has been attracting attention 
amongst connoisseurs. Something of the same kind of 
thing happened a generation ago, when Colonel Henderson, 
with his fascinating ‘‘ Stonewall Jackson,”’ revived interest 
in a contest which was threatening to become just a little 
“‘dated.’’ Colonel Fuller, however, is inclined to believe 
that Henderson’s brilliant monograph misled the readers 
of his day, and left them with the erroneous conviction 
that the Civil War was confined to Virginia and the Shenan- 
doah Valley. Military readers of thirty years ago were 
however not quite so simple as all that, and Colonel Fuller’s 
assertion that the American Civil War has been “ neglected 
by military thought ’’ must be accepted with some reserve. 
Both the writers whose books are here reviewed show indeed 
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a curious naiveté, and the Jack Horner note of triumph 
will make many of their older readers smile. After all, 
Wood and Edmonds’s ‘“‘ The Civil War in the United 
States’ appeared eight-and-twenty years ago, and there 
is little of the corpse of that old struggle now left to dissect. 

Colonel Fuller very rightly stresses the fact of the 
“‘ astonishing modernity ”’ of the Civil War, and points to 
many tactical and strategical developments which were 
first utilised between 1861 and 1865. But such develop- 
ments were reshaped, and in most cases vastly improved 
in the war between Prussia and Austria in 1866; in the 
Franco-German War of 1870-71; in the Russo-Turkish 
War of 1878, and in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-5. 
It is not therefore quite clear why “‘ military thought ”’ 
should be violently wrenched backwards for more than 
three quarters of a century. The real essence of the 
American Civil War was that it was a struggle very largely 
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between amateur armies. Colonel Garnet Wolseley emphati- 
cally declared that one single army corps of professional 
soldiers on either side would quickly-have decided the 
issue. Colonel Fuller does not overlook this expression of 
opinion, but is inclined to deride it. On the other hand, 
Wolseley had the immense advantage of witnessing some 
of the operations, and it is impossible to set aside his 
opinion quite so cavalierly as does Colonel Fuller. 

Both these books are perhaps psychological rather than 
narratory and technical. They are by authors of wide 
knowledge, original outlook and world-reputation. Em- 
phatically they are books to read. The factor common to 
both may be summed up as “Generalship.”” The war 
itself is sketched in merely as a background, but it is a 
background from which no important feature is omitted. 

F. E. WuItTon 
(Lieut.-Colonel.) 


A STUDY IN FOG 


Peacemaking : 1919. 


By Harold Nicolson. 18s, (Constable.) 


This book is published, the author declares, for the benefit 
of the young men who will attend the Congress of Montreal 
in 1965. He anticipates evidently another world war. He 
may be right about that, but he makes one mistake. If 
there is another war, there will be no Peace Conference at 
the end of it. There will indeed be no end of it. Civilisa- 
tion as we know it will break up. Each nation will have 
to be self-supporting. There will be no world trade, no 
world polity, no diplomatic negotiations. If you say that 
is impossible so long as cablegrams and wireless keep the 
nations in touch, I reply: ‘‘ There will be no luxuries of 
that sort.”” They depend on our having plenty of money 
to keep the radio stations and the cables in good working 
order; and our having plenty of money depends on world 
trade. Once that is gone, we shall be lucky if we get 
enough to eat—it will be rough food at that. 

It is true that the breakdown will also rule out war as 
we know it. But sporadic fighting will continue wherever 
hostile forces can get at one another. Britain will then 
enjoy once more the advantage of having sea all round it. 
Air forces will be far too expensive. Again this will be 
an island ; we shall be more or less secure against foreign 
attack. But we may, on the other hand, be fighting among 
ourselves. What is certain amid a medley of conjecture 
is that orderly methods of arriving at international agree- 
ments will have been completely swept away. 

Among such methods the Paris Peace Conference must 
be ranked. But when we have admitted that it was 
orderly, there is little else to be said in its favour. Mr. 
Nicolson, who attended it as a Foreign Office ‘‘ expert ”’ 
(he was thirty-three at the time), says that, from all the 
books about it, he has “‘ derived the impression that some- 
thing essential was absent, and I am convinced that this 
vital omission was the omission of the element of confusion. 
It is that element, and that only, which I have endeavoured 
to record.”’ For that reason he calls his book ‘‘a study 
in fog.” 

What do we see as we peer into that fog? President 
Wilson, so intent on the League of Nations that he could 
be squeezed into surrendering nearly all his other points. 
The Italians intent on their own interests, disregarding 
every other. Clemenceau in his grey gloves grimly en- 
visaging peace as “‘ war carried on by other means.” 
Lloyd George darting “‘ kingfisher-like,’’ here and there, 
to one thing constant never, yet not, according to Mr. 
Nicolson, so inconsistent as he is generally supposed to 
have been. It is upon Wilson that this observer throws 
most of the blame for what he calls the failure of the Confer- 
ence. He admits that the Germans, relying on the Wilsonian 
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“ points,’’ were swindled. ‘ Of President Wilson’s twenty- 
three conditions only four can, with any accuracy, be 
said to have been incorporated in the Treaties of Peace.” 
For this he attacks the President with positively personal 
rancour, attributing his collapse—‘‘one of the major 
tragedies of modern history ’’—to “‘ the defects of his own 
intelligence and character.” 

That is harsh—harsher probably than the verdict of 
History will be. Should the League of Nations continue 
to exist and gradually change national relationships so 
that they resemble those of individuals, if it ends the 
anarchic tyranny of force and substitutes for it the reign 
of law, then History will see in Wilson the man of vision 
and vigour who forced the League on his unwilling or luke- 
warm fellow-statesmen; then all his blunders, all his 
weaknesses will be forgotten. Weare too close to the events 
to be fair judges of them. So far as we are concerned, the 
League does not make up for the injustices, the oppressions, 
the follies perpetrated by the Conference with Wilson’s 
assent. We should prefer a world truly at peace, with all 
nations working together for a common prosperity, and 
no League, to a League that seems powerless and a world 
almost in ruins. We are inclined therefore to say: “ It 
was all Wilson’s fault. He ought to have stuck to his 
‘points.’’’ But the opinion of contemporaries is almost 
always wrong. 

The worst of Wilson’s mistakes was overlooking the 
importance of the French proposal that all Treaties con- 
cluded before the Armistice should be considered null and 
void. The acceptance of that would have saved much 
trouble. It would for instance have brought the Italians 
to a reasonable frame of mind. Yet Wilson took no notice 
of this, ‘‘ perhaps did not even read it,” at all events 
“omitted to return an answer” to it. Possibly he felt 
that he could not induce the Powers which had made those 
Treaties to scrap them. But he could have tried at any 
rate. He might have shamed or forced them to agree. 
Publicity would have helped him. The nations were 
impatient of duplicity just then. 

So favourable was the atmosphere for a “real peace” 
that I mistrust the defence which Mr. Nicolson feels com- 
pelled to offer for the leading statesmen—the plea that, if 
they had behaved honourably, they would have lost their 
jobs. I believe that if any one of them had appealed 
passionately for fair and generous dealing, he would have 
had the world on his side. The tragedy of public life is 
that so few leaders will believe in the “‘ better instincts ” 
of those whom they lead. Suppose Lloyd George, instead 
of giving-in to the party hacks who forced upon him the 
catchwords, ‘‘ Hang the Kaiser ’’ and ‘‘ Make the Germans 
pay,’ had stood out boldly for decency and a square deal. 
He would have been the greatest man of his time. 
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WINGS OF WAR 


The Autogiro and How to Fly It. 
By Reginald Brie. 5s. (Pitman.) 


Recollections of an Airman. 


By Lieut.-Colonel L. A. Strange, M.C., D.F.C. tos, 6d. 
(Hamilton.) 


Wings of War. 
By Rudolf Stark. 7s. 6d. (Hamilton.) 


These three books are written for the general reader. 
Not everyone wants to fly an autogiro, but even school- 
boys will like to know how it is done, and Mr. Reginald 
Brie, chief pilot of the Cierva Autogiro Company, is the 
man to tell them. One imagines he has got rather tired 
of the questions, facetious and serious, which have been 
let loose on him wherever he has brought his quaint-looking 
craft to rest, and that he decided to purchase a measure of 
silence by setting it all down in print. He knows just 
those things which puzzle the interested spectator, and in 
consequence his exposition of the principles involved in 
the design, construction, operation and maintenance of the 
autogiro is admirably simple and comprehensive. The 
pilot who knows only the normal fixed-wing aeroplane will 
revel in the technical novelties of this book, and will come 
from reading it with an urge to take an autogiro into 
the air. 

The other books are of a different kind. Lieut.-Colonel 
Strange was flying at Hendon before the War, and was 
one of the small band of officers who flew to France with 
the original four squadrons of the Royal Flying Corps in 
August, 1914. He was thus in at the beginning, when 
opposing pilots waved to one another in the air when they 
were feeling exuberant, or took a shot with a rifle when 
they were liverish. In 1918 he commanded a wing, and 
there were occasions when he led a fleet of four squadrons, 
totalling sixty or seventy aeroplanes, on bombing attacks 
on German aerodromes. His fighting experience was, in 
fact, progressive and comprehensive, and his recollections 
make stirring reading. 

Rudolf Stark saw the war in the air from a narrower 
angle. His book deals only with 1918, when he was with 
a Staffel, or fighting squadron—part of the time as a leader. 
He fought against the British during the great German 
offensive which began in March, and during the subsequent 
Allied offensive which ended the War. He was obviously 
a good fighting pilot, very keen on his work, and he has much 
that is exciting to tell us, but his story lacks the gusto 
of Lieut.-Colonel Strange’s book. The reason may be 
read in the very interesting account given by Strange of his 
conversations, after the War, with German pilots against 
whom he had fought. ‘‘ We Ggrmans took things too 
seriously,” they told him more than once. ‘‘ We are 
permitted to fly so long in the light and sun,” says Stark, 
‘“‘ and our death-fall is so short. Only the body sinks into 
the grave.” Or again—‘‘ To-morrow perhaps I too shall 
be dead.” Compare this with Strange. There was an 
occasion in May, 1915 when, in an encounter with a German 
aeroplane, he had trouble with his Lewis gun. He stood 
up to tug at his ammunition drum, and almost before he 
knew what had happened was thrown out of his Martinsyde, 
which began to spin earthwards upside down. His only 
hold on life was on the drum, which might after all decide 
to come off at any moment. While he was spinning into 
the town of Menin he began to wonder, he says, what sort 
of a spot he was going to crash on. ‘‘ Then I got angry,” 
he goes on, “‘ and cursed myself for a fool for wasting time 
on such idle speculations.’”” He got out of his predicament 
by luck and gymnastics, and when he at last reached his 
aerodrome went to bed and “‘ slept for a good solid twelve 
hours.””’ One suspects that Stark would not so have 
wasted a choice opportunity for introspection. 
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CHINA AND JAPAN 


The Tinder-Box of Asia. 

By George E. Sokolsky. ros. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 
Japan—Whither ? 

By Dr. James A. B. Scherer. tyen. (Hokuseido Press.) 


There are few stranger paradoxes in history than the 
dissimilarity between Japan and China. And there are 
few greater tragedies than the constant friction which this 
unlikeness produces. To-day when this friction has once 
again boiled up and over, it is useful to collate and compare 
books by authors who understand the apparently incom- 
patible characteristics of these two countries, on whose 
ability to make friends with one another the future peace 
of the Far East depends. 

Dr. Scherer first went to Japan forty years ago. He 
writes with a deep affection for this new-old land which 
to-day is one of the Great Powers, though there are people 
still living who remember how the American Commodore, 
Perry, with his ‘‘ four black ships of evil mien,”’ first com- 
pelled it to make contact with Western ”’ civilisation. 
Dr. Scherer is himself an American. Some might call his 
book propagandist. But it is the type of propaganda 
which throws light on a mentality that is not the mentality 
of those Western races which developed by slow degrees 
the civilisation Japan has adopted overnight. Propaganda 
of this kind can be exceedingly useful. 

Mr. Sokolsky is also an American. But whereas Dr. 
Scherer is patently trying to convert a hostile American 
public opinion, Mr. Sokolsky seeks mainly to purvey 
information. He has lived in China for about fifteen 
years, and is married to a Chinese wife. While Dr. Scherer 
is a professor (of Technology), Mr. Sokolsky is a journalist. 
His book betrays no pro-Chinese nor pro-American bias. 
Though evidently written before the Lytton Commission 
made its report on Manchuria, and though open to criti- 
cism in regard to the origin of extra-territoriality and the 
naive assertion that Tibet is a British ‘‘ protectorate,’’ Mr. 
Sokolsky’s narrative is a particularly useful analysis of the 
events of the past few years in the Far East. 

Mr. Sokolsky is perhaps unduly critical both of his own 
country and the League for their Far Eastern policy. But 
what he says on both these matters merits attention—all 
the more so because it is a good deal more favourable to 
Japan than is likely to be popular either in this country 
or America. 

It is unfortunate that though Mr. Sokolsky’s book was 
only published here this spring, it appears to be textually 
the same as the American edition published nearly a year 
ago. Otherwise surely one would not be left with the 
impression that Japan has not recognised the new ‘‘ Man- 
chukuo’”’ State, nor should we be deprived of the stimula- 
tive satisfaction of hearing what Mr. Sokolsky thinks of the 
Lytton Report. His account of the events that led up to 
the fighting between China and Japan does not differ 
essentially from that of the League Commission, but Mr. 
Sokolsky has drawn such widely different deductions that 
a chapter on the Lytton Report would have greatly added 
to the value of his book. GopFrEyY Lias. 


ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By Dr. Otto Jesper- 
sen. 8s. 6d. (Allen & Unwin.) 

Dr. Jespersen was lecturing over thirty years ago to the 
Modern Language Association on the philosophy of English 
Grammar. There were few amid his audience who knew 
as much as he did. He is of the school of Sweet, and his 
book is for the advanced student. Almost every English- 
man who reads it will discover things about his language 
he has never before imagined, for the author speaks of the 
English of to-day and not of the English of the ordinary 
grammars, founded as most of them are on Latin. Dr. 
Jespersen is best known as the inventor of a universal 
language—Novial. But like Esperanto and Ido, it has 
failed to make sufficient converts, although in some future 
age he will be regarded as a pioneer, born before his time. 

DE V. P.-P. 
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ARNOLD BENNETT 
The Last Phase 


The Journals of Arnold Bennett. Vol. III (1921-1928). 


Edited by Newman Flower. tos. 6d. net. (Cassell.) 


There is a cartoon of “‘ the inimitable Max ’’ which must 
have recurred to the memory of more than one reader of 
this last instalment of the ‘‘ Journals of Arnold Bennett,”’ 
which Mr. Newman Flower has so tactfully and efficiently 
edited and annotated. It is one of the series in which 
the phantom of a celebrity’s youth confronts the reality of 
the same celebrity’s middle age ; and as a rule the humour 
of the picture consists in the contrast between young 
ambition and old achievement. But in the cartoon 
representing the young and old Arnold Bennett, there is 
no contrast, no disillusionment. Youth and Age face up 
to one another with mutual satisfaction. ‘‘ Everything 
worked out according to plan,”’ says the old A. B.; and 
the young A. B. rejoins witha smile: ‘‘ My plan!’’ When 
Arnold Bennett saw the sketch, his naive capacity for 
laughing at himself confirmed its witty wisdom. ‘‘ What 
a depth and width of criticism of me in this,” he said; it 
was indeed the last word upon the subject. 

Well—here is the conclusion of the whole matter. Mr. 
Newman Flower’s long labours are happily ended, and the 
last volume of Arnold Bennett’s Journals reveals the 
career, worked out according to plan, enormously success- 


ful, full of interest and occupation, crowned with material - 


comfort, and heartened by a cavalcade of friendship—a 
career consistent from start to finish and, from whatever 
point of view it may be regarded, in the highest degree 
creditable to the persistent careerist. 

There must be quite a large number of Bennett’s con- 
temporaries who, like myself, have watched the unfolding 
of this career with amusement and sympathy, if not 
exactly with envy. When I first knew Bennett, nearly 
forty years ago, he was sitting on a stool in a small office 
near Leicester Square, fitting together galley-proofs for a 
women’s weekly paper, to which he was contributing a 
causerie and an occasional short story. I went to see him 
on business, but he would generally detain me longer than 
the business needed, by his insatiable curiosity about books 
and bookmen. A dozen years or so passed, and I had the 
great pleasure of publishing for him—books that seldom 
earned their advance and never made much profit, until 
“The Old Wives’ Tale ’’ came along and left its author 
famous in a month. During those years he was just the 
same man as he had been when sub-editor; he would 
come in after lunch, ask a few questions about the sales of 
his last book; and then plunge away into a rambling 
talk about publishing and publishers, jesting over the 
solemnity of the ‘‘ mandarins,”’ as he called them, theoris- 
ing over the sale of rubbish, and curious always about the 
smallest details of office duty and routine. We drifted 
apart when his agents took his books elsewhere; but he 
never forgot anyone with whom he had once been brought 
into contact. When the young members of my family 
made successes as novelists, he broke the silence of years 
to convey his kind congratulations; and the last letter 
I ever had from him, a few months before his death, 
spoke fondly of “the old days, which were so good and 
pleasant.” 

I permit myself these personal reminiscences because they 
seem to illustrate so exactly the Bennett of the triumphant 
Journals, and the qualities which made his triumph secure. 
He was a great egotist, but he took as much interest in 
the rest of the world as he did in himself; and it was 
this absorbing interest in the character, condition and 
difficulties of everyone he met that made him such an 
excellent companion, and prevented his egotism from ever 
degenerating into boredom. The last phase of his life 
was much troubled by physical ailments ; he was intensely 


THE BOOKMAN 


By 
Arthur Waugh 


interested in his own symptoms, and he confided to his 
Journals all the remedies he swallowed, and every kind 
of treatment he underwent, even to the trimming of his toe- 
nails. In most men such garrulity would be fatally boring, 
but somehow or other Bennett never bored. Perhaps the 
reason was that he was so quick in tacking from himself 
to someone else. You felt that he was only one case in a 
world of interesting cases, and that they were all of equal 
importance to his sympathy. In this of course lay the 
essence of the novelist. 

It is true that his interest was rather material than 
spiritual, for to a great extent his attitude to life was that 
of the fortunate materialist, for ever ‘“‘ on the make.’’ The 
man who would say: “I simply don’t care where I go for 
a holiday, if there is a good hotel on the spot,’’ was the 
same man who spent hours in going round the Savoy and 
making an inventory of its resources; who noted eagerly 
the conditions of labour in Ford’s motor works; or 
recorded his indignation because the organist of West- 
minster Abbey was insufficiently remunerated for his 
services. Bennett was insatiable in probing’ the 
machinery of life; the machine-room was his element ; 
and he whirled along like a machine himself. The 
working out of his plan depended from hour to hour upon 
his faithful attention to the time-table. 

No man, as he knew, can accomplish ‘‘ more work than he 
can in the time at his disposal,’ without utilising every 
spare moment; and his Journals abound in evidence 
of his fervid concentration upon work between bouts of 
hospitality, theatre-going, dancing and every other kind of 
amiable dissipation. He developed, in his middle age, that 
gay relish for trivial relaxation which so often attacks those 
whose boyhood and youth have been penurious and grey. 
But he never let his amusements interfere with his occupa- 
tion; and often he forced himself to complete his tale of 
bricks when desperately overtired and utterly disinclined 
to write. 

“* [ despaired of doing any work,” he writes ; ‘‘ but about 
5.30 1 came upstairs and wrote 700 words. A triumph of 
will over pain and pessimism.’’ He set himself at the 
beginning of the year to average a thousand words a day ; 
and even when he was keeping up the average, he could 
not choose but compare himself unfavourably with other 
authors. ‘‘ I wrote 1,100 words in less than 90 minutes 
before tea, and after, 500 in 30 minutes. . . . All this for 
me is very quick work, but Trollope beat it practically all 
the time, and so did Scott.” 

Still the plan kept working itself out; and its reward 
was proportionate to its industry. The time came when 
he could reckon upon making £100 in two hours, whenever 
he wanted ; when he cold write a letter to a newspaper 
and, on finding that the editor would use it as an article, 
could earn {60 by cutting out the “ Sir ’’ and “‘ Yours truly ”’ 
and substituting a head-line ; and while protesting ‘‘ what 
footling subjects the editors choose,’’ could command half a 
crown a word for an article on ‘“‘ Marriage a Hundred 
Years Hence.’’ His career was now well-knit and compact ; 
he was a man of many friends, and deserved them all, for 
he could talk with equal ease to the Prince of Wales at 
Harry Preston’s dinner-table, or to a down-and-out on the 
Embankment in the snow, and he was equally interested in 
both. He could travel where he liked, and as he liked; 
he was an epicure and an autocrat; most of his friends 
trusted his judgment in food and wine, and a large public 
had faith in him as a literary critic. ‘‘ Everything worked 
out according to plan’’; and his Journals suggest that 
he was even happy after his own fashion. At any rate he 
was most surely happy in passing from the garish scene, 
before the lights and the music had ceased to satisfy his 
heart’s desire. 
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A GERMAN ON FRANCE 


The Spirit of France. 


By Paul Cohen-Portheim. 8s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Vast generalisations about the future of nations and 
continents are being submitted with increasing frequency 
to the attention of readers, whose perplexity about their 
own immediate future might reasonably excuse them from 
examining the respective merits of a European-Asiatic 
synthesis, and an exclusively European reorientation. 
The manufacture of these generalisations seems to be 
especially congenial to Germans who, from Hegel through 
Nietzsche and the naturalised Houston Chamberlain to 
Spengler and Keyserling, have now for over a century never 
lacked someone anxious to supply them with a formula 
capable of solving either their practical or their emotional 
perplexities, or both. The militarism of Germany in 1914 
and the present excesses of the Nazis both illustrate the 
danger of stimulating collective emotion, and the wisdom 
of the great thinkers and teachers of mankind who have 
always confined themselves to encouraging the virtue of 
the individual. 

Paul Cohen-Portheim has in full measure this Teutonic 
passion for generalisation, but there is a sobriety and an 
eye for detail in his writings which partly redeems the 
nebulous extravagances in which he indulges from time 
totime. In‘ The Spirit of France ’’ he traces the contribu- 
tion of the French spirit to European civilisation, and 
develops the theory that France is the natural centre of 
Europe, and destined to supply in the future, as she has, 
he maintains, already supplied in the Middle Ages and the 
eighteenth century, a culture to Europe based on a synthesis 
of Latin and Nordic elements. 

It is in his particular remarks on the French, not in 
these over-simplified statements of movements and pro- 
cesses far too complex and mysterious to be satisfactorily 
expressed in any formula, that Cohen-Portheim is most 
interesting. He is excellent for example on the French 
family. ‘‘ The Latin Frenchman lives primarily in and for 
his family. This last does not consist merely of his wife 
and children; it is the regular thing in the provinces, and 
very common even in Paris, for grandparents, parents and 
children all to live together, forming a whole tribe, which is 
generally ruled over by the senior grandfather.’’ He is 
both shrewd and amusing on the orderly life of the French, 
which is comparatively free from dissatisfaction with the 
humdrum routine of existence. ‘‘ The men do not sit in 
the public-houses, either with or without their wives; in 
a French provincial café you only find very few men after 
9 p.m., and they are bachelors, Only on Sundays the whole 
family, from the great-grandfather to the baby, goes to the 
café, orders four cups of coffee for the whole party and, 
on the strength of that, sits for hours reading the papers for 
the whole week.”’ 

The French love of Ja gloive and worship of Napoleon are 
the reverse side of their prosaic acceptance of life, but 
Cohen-Portheim will not admit this, for such an admission 
would clash with his generalisations. He dismisses 
Napoleon worship as an exception to the general rule of 
French sobriety, instead of seeing in it an outlet for French 
idealism, and he manages to explain even Joan of Arc away. 
The Frenchman, he says, is ‘‘ not in the smallest degree 
given to mysticism.”” Joan of Arc therefore owed her 
triumph, “‘ for all her belief in signs and numbers,”’ to sound 
common sense. Her character, life and achievement, he 
Says, were such as the common people could understand ; 
a lady of high degree or an unpractical dreamer could not 
have roused their enthusiasm to the same extent. Joan of 
Arc, in short, is ‘‘ the patron saint of an unmystical people.” 
To such lengths will the need to keep a generalisation on 
an even keel drive even an intelligent writer. 


HuGuH KINGSMILL. 
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Free Lessons for 
New Writers 


Interesting Offer to Readers of 
“The Bookman ” 


Readers of THE Bookman who have literary ambitions 
ave advised to write to the Regent Institute for a specimen 
lesson of the fascinating and practical Course in Journal- 
ism and Short Story Writing conducted by that well-known 
correspondence school. Applications should be addressed 
to The Regent Institute (Dept. D/93), Regent House, Palace 
Gate, London, W.8. The great demand for literary work 
at the present day is indicated by a professional author and 
journalist in the following interesting article. 


If you can write an entertaining letter there is the prospect 
of your being able to devote your spare time to a hobby that is 
not only the most interesting of all, but is highly remunerative 
—writing ‘“‘free-lance’’ articles and short stories for the Press. 
There are editors in London who find it very difficult to get 
the right material to print. 

Why is it that with the great demand there is for contri- 
butions the rejection slip is an all-too-common reward for labour ? 
Because, just as a person who has an aptitude for music cannot 
play an instrument without learning the technique of the art, 
so a person cannot hope to write saleable MSS. until he or she 
is conversant with the funda- 
mental rules that turn the 
amateur into an expert. 

The history of the Regent 
Institute is a record of unbroken 
success, due primarily to the 
fact that the instructional staff, 
composed as it is of well-known 
authors and journalists, takes 


Inundated 
with work ” 


“ Ever since I started your 
lessons I have been fortunate 
enough to be inundated with 
work,” reports a student. 


such a kindly and sympathetic 
interest in each student. 

The Course is a very fasci- 
nating one, and the exercises— 
practical ones designed to pro- 
duce saleable MSS. at the outset 
—are adapted to meet each 
person’s special need. As a 
mental tonic it is wonderful ; 
as a means of increasing income 


Another writes: ‘‘ I have had 
a humorous article accepted by 
the Birmingham Gazette—my exer- 
cise for Lesson 7. This makes 
my thirtieth acceptance since 
starting the Course, so I feel I am 
really beginning to get on. I 
must thank you for all the help 
you have given me. I really had 
no idea that any correspondence 
course could be so splendid, and 
1 am quite sure that no other has 
quite that personal note that you 
manage to achieve.” 


it has amply proved its worth. 

If you are one of those with 
the urge to write you cannot do better than communicate with 
the Principal, explaining your case, and he will consider you not 
necessarily as a prospective student, but as a potential writer. If 
you re not he'll tell you so, and in either case there is no obligation. 


Post the following coupon in an unsealed envelope 
(4d. stamp), or write a simple request for the 
specimen lesson and the prospectus. 


(Dept. D/93) 
Regent House, Palace Gate, London, W.8 
tat | to any clliguion 


| 
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“POPULAR SCIENCE ” 


The New Background of Science. 
By Sir James Jeans. 7s. 6d. 
Press.) 


The Expanding Universe. 


(Cambridge University 


By Sir Arthur Eddington. 3s. 6d. (Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press.) 
The Universe of Light. 
By Sir William Bragg. 12s. 6d. (Bell.) 
An Engineer’s Outlook. 
By Sir Alfred Ewing. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
The Mind in Daily Life. 
By R. D. Gillespie. 8s. 6d. (Methuen.) 


Here are five books by first-rate men of science, com- 
posed with a view to being read by members of the general 
public. Though clearly written—three of the authors 
are celebrated for their ability to expound the intricacies 
of science to the laity--they make no vulgar concessions 
to entertainment value. Again, they are none of them text- 
books, from the reading of which practical advantage, in 
the shape of increased earning power, could be derived. 
Moreover, they are sold at a price which shows that the 
publishers expect to get rid of a reasonable number of 
copies. What conclusions are we to draw? Works of 
“‘ popular science ”’ of a serious and authoritative character 
are quite evidently a good selling line—Sir James Jeans’s 
“* The Mysterious Universe ”’ is now in its one hundred and 
twenty-third thousand. But are we to infer from this that 
the democrats’ dream of an enlightened and educated 
democracy is in process of coming true? Frankly, I doubt 
it. The indications pointing to an opposite conclusion 
are too many. And without enumerating these (which are 
too varied and too obvious to be gone into here), I would 
suggest that much reading of popular science is impure 
in motive and uncritical in quality; that it is under- 
taken not out of pure curiosity about the physical nature 
of the universe, but with a view to discovery of something 
to take the place of a religion or philosophy of life no longer 
believed in; and that these substitutional philosophies, 
so improperly deduced from science, are adhered to not so 
much because of their intrinsic viability, as because they 
are felt to be the latest. 

I do not therefore think that the popularity of ‘ popular 
science’ entitles us to give ourselves a complacent pat 
on the back; although at the same time it is clear that 
works of this kind are an essential ingredient in the reading 
of every intelligent and thinking man, especially at a time 
when specialisation in the pursuit of various branches of 
knowledge has inevitably become formidably exclusive. 

In his latest work Sir James Jeans explains the present 
situation in theoretical physics, resulting chiefly from the 
establishment of the relativity and quantum hypotheses, 
with particular emphasis on the philosophical and epistemo- 
logical problems, necessarily involved in any study of 
this topic. The complexity and abstract nature of the 
subject-matter has necessitated the employment of a few 
mathematical formule—modern physics after all consists 
in an attempt to describe the universe in terms of pure 
mathematics—but I do not think that failure to under- 
stand these formule need detract substantially from the 
profit and interest derivable from this book by the ordinary 
reader. Sir James’s style of writing remains much the 
same as in “‘ The Mysterious Universe ’’—a trifle breath- 
less, lucid but undistinguished, and fertile in analogy. 

Although Sir Arthur Eddington’s “‘ The Expanding 
Universe’ is intended, like Sir James Jeans’s ‘“‘ New 
Background of Science,”’ for the general reader as well as 
for the specialist, the claims of the first tend to be rather 
more subordinated in it to those of the second. It is the 
most difficult book on my list. Unlike the former book, 
it contains practically no reference to the philosophical 
implications that might be drawn from the matter under 
discussion. It is an expanded version of a public lecture 
(delivered at the meeting of the International Astronomical 
Union at Cambridge, Massachusetts, in September, 1932), 
and partakes rather of the nature of an interim report 
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concerning the provisional results obtained in the course 
of theoretical and observational investigations, still in 
progress, into the crucial problem of the receding galaxies, 
Genuine progress in this field, says the author in his intro- 
duction, would have important reactions on astronomy, 
physics and wave mechanics. 

Any reader who found himself—as he well might—some- 
what confused by the inevitable abstractness of much of 
Sir James Jeans’s book, or by the technicality of Sir 
Arthur Eddington’s, could not do better than to lay them 
aside for the time being, and to return to them after a 
careful perusal of Sir William Bragg’s “‘ The Universe of 
Light.’”” This book is ‘‘ popular science ’’ at its very best. 
“Light properly so called,” we are told in the introduc- 
tion, ‘‘is only a narrowly defined part of a far greater 
phenomenon, that of radiation in general.” The scope of 
this book is therefore far wider than might be casually 
inferred from the title. Moreover, it is written in good, 
clear English, containing no unexplained technical terms ; 
and above all the exposition proceeds largely by means of 
simple, concrete experiments, illustrated by diagrams and 
photographs, and described fully in the text. I think it 
is this quality of concreteness that makes ‘‘ The Universe 
of Light ’” so extremely helpful to the comparatively un- 
skilled person who desires to understand something about 
modern physics. 

I now come to two books of applied, as opposed to 
Sir Alfred Ewing’s ‘‘ An Engineer’s 
Outlook ’”’ is a collection of assorted papers, mostly on 
engineering topics, including his Presidential Address to 
the British Association in 1932, from which the title of 
this volume is taken. 

Dr. R. D. Gillespie holds the post of physician for Psycho- 
logical Medicine at Guy’s Hospital. Psychology, although 
as yet the least perfectly organised of the sciences, resembles 
physics, the most perfectly organised, in that it holds out— 
though with obviously less justification—many induce- 
ments to draw philosophical conclusions from its findings. 
The author of ‘‘ The Mind in Daily Life,”” however, wisely 
refuses to be tempted into any form of ultimate specula- 
tion. As one would expect from his profession, Dr. 
Gillespie’s interests, as revealed in this book, are strictly 
practical; and as a result he has produced a work—ot 
considerable range incidentally—whose freedom from 
premature theorising renders it more suitable for the 
student or the layman than many more pretentious works 
on the same subject. 


CRICKET 


Homage to Cricket. 
By “ Gryllus.” 3s. 6d. 


The Fight for the Ashes. 


(Desmond Harmsworth.) 


By J. B. Hobbs. 8s. 6d. (Harrap.) 
—And Then Came Larwood. 
By Arthur Mailey. 5s. (Bodley Head.) 


Jardine Justified. 


By Bruce Harris. 6s. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Cricket is often defended on the grounds that it serves 
a useful purpose. It cultivates the body, and helps 
to form the character; it bribes the people to forget 
their troubles and their grievances against their rulers. 
“‘ Gryllus ” contemptuously brushes aside this half-hearted 
form of defence. Cricket, he submits, is justified not as a 
means to moral improvement, but as an end in itself; 
and a cricketer’s refusal to perplex his mind with the 
problems of state and empire is a sign, not that he is try- 
ing to escape from life, but that, like the artist, he is pre- 
occupied with deeper things—with the fundamental 
impulses and rhythms of life. 

“‘ Gryllus’s ’’ main concern is not with first-class cricket, 
where professional reputations and national prestige are 
at stake, but with the pure essence of cricket as it is to 
be found on village greens. He relates it to the ancestral 
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life of the village, and describes it as a legitimate descendant 
of the folk-play, the carnival, and the magical dances of 
primitive men, its chief value being that it makes for 
contact between man and the elemental earth. 

When we turn to the other books, we leave this pagan 
atmosphere for a realm of controversy so bitter that it 
would appear ludicrous did we not have “ Gryllus’”’ to 
remind us that cricket is not a mere game, but a serious 
activity, and that profounder issues than the fall of empires 
are at stake. Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Mailey and Mr. Harris are 
in agreement as to the two outstanding features of the 
recent tour in Australia. The first is the relentless quest 
of Jardine and his men for victory at whatever cost. The 
second is the contest for supremacy between Larwood 
and Bradman. We can almost picture Larwood striding 
forward like an ancient hero and challenging the redoubt- 
able champion of the enemy to an individual trial of 
strength; and defeat for either implied defeat for his side, 

But the methods by which Bradman and his fellows 
were subdued ? Mr. Hobbs frankly regards “‘ leg-theory ” 
bowling as “‘ venomous.” It has two functions: in its 
milder form its object is to prevent the batsman from 
making runs; and in its latest form its object is to intimi- 
date the batsman by bowling at his body. In either case 
it must, if persisted in, ultimately destroy cricket; in the 
first by making it dull, and in the second by making it 
dangerous. Mr. Harris, on the contrary, submits that the 
method was justified by its success; and Mr. Mailey 
regards it as presaging a new epoch, in which the old- 
time chivalry will take second place to ruthlessness, with 
the appropriate changes in method. 

KENNETH STOCKS. 


THE OLD FACE OF A NEW DEAL 


Looking Forward. 
By Franklin Roosevelt. 7s. 6d. 


In the necessarily abbreviated cables from across the 
Atlantic, Franklin Roosevelt’s speeches in the Presidential 
election campaign of 1932 sounded to the receptive like 
a real promise of ‘‘ a new deal ”’ for ‘‘ the forgotten man.” 
To the sceptical they were reminiscent of the promises of 
a ‘‘new freedom” made twenty years before by an even 
more famous Democratic President. 

The sceptical, as so often, were right. President Roose- 
velt followed on the election speeches of Candidate Roose- 
velt with an Inaugural Address which reiterated the 
promise of a new deal. But in the four months that have 
since passed the tumult and the shouting have had time 
to die; the new deal has had time to show signs of resem- 
blance to the old. That it was never very different is 
apparent from this collection of Roosevelt’s pre-Presidential 
speeches and essays. 

His support of such international institutions as the 
League is tempered by the reservations of a politician with 
a cautious eye on a Congress jealous of its prerogative. 
His proposals for tariff changes are all but nullified by 
insistence that these changes must not be allowed to lower 
the American standard of living. His view of War debts 
—-politically a subject of vast importance, whatever the 
opinion of its financial importance—is, with certain 
qualifications, that ‘‘ there is neither practicality nor world 
safety in cancellation.’’ His whole doctrine is, in short, 
“not widely different from that preached by statesmen 
and politicians who have been in power in this country.” 

Those are his own words. And for the acts, not indeed 
of himself but of men close to him in the government of 
his country, there is (to be set against the promise in his 
Inaugural Address about the driving of the money-changers 
out of the temple of American civilisation), the still unended 
tale of a Senate inquiring into the affairs of J. P. Morgan & 
Co. Lenin, with a programme really radical, failed to 
change his world overnight. Roosevelt, with a pro- 
gramme only faintly pink, seems likely to change his 
world still less. 


(Heinemann.) 


WILFRID HINDLE. 
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A SUMMER SELECTION 
FLASHES 


Coun S. Mayer. 7s. 6d. net 


The poet has a facile touch, and he manages to convey 
"Wividly much of the exoticism and mysticism of the 


East. .”"—Mid-Sussex Times. 


“A real Indian atmosphere permeates the volume. . . .”"— 
Border Magazine. 


- Some delightful humour . . . a collection of poems 
‘to fit many moods.” —Sussex Express. 


GARLIC TOWN: ANovel Mutvey Dawson 7s. 6d. net 
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A FIRST NOVEL—AND OTHERS 


Gentlemen—the Regiment 


By Hugh Talbot. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 
The Old Man Dies. 
By Elizabeth Sprigge. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Poor Straws. 


By Naomi Jacobs. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Hostages to Fortune. 
By Elizabeth Cambridge. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 


Changed Men. 
By Paul Alverdes. 5s. (Martin Secker.) 


Mr. Talbot’s book, ‘‘ Gentlemen—the Regiment!’’ is 
quite the most promising first novel that I have read 
this year. It is a story of the Victorian age. Alastair 
Chappell is born into one of those unfortunate families to 
whom “ the Regiment comes first ’’’; the story opens with 
the annual regimental review, and ends with Alastair’s 
return from the Crimea. Mr. Talbot, refraining from the 
usual crude derision, has created a strong atmosphere of 
the times; he has a deep understanding of boyhood and 
adolescence ; with equal artistry he can describe brutal 
hand-to-hand fighting or an idyllic love scene; his book 
is “ different,’’ not because of any freakishness, but because 
he has succeeded in writing a novel that is virile as well as 
sensitive, active as well as thoughtful, a good story that 
is also a study in character. His picture of Victorian 
England is I think fair—he gives them their due, these 
hard-riding, hard-drinking, hard-swearing, yet somehow 
finer grandfathers of ours. 

“The Old Man Dies” is yet another of those novels 
in which a large family remains united by the dominating 
figure of its progenitor; but Miss Sprigge has given 
originality to her story by allowing us only one glimpse of 
Thomas Rushbrooke and that through his sick-room door, 
inadvertently left open. The Old Man, as his children 
and grandchildren call him, is long a-dying; during his 
illness and temporary recovery we are introduced to many 
charming and some unsatisfactory members of his family, 
who discuss each other’s affairs, as one of them truly 
remarks, ‘‘ ad nauseam.’’ In the end the Old Man dies 
suddenly; the terms of his will cause consternation ; 
ironically he has willed most of his fortune as he himself 
would have least desired. 

The book sparkles, though the endless conversations 
grow tedious, and one does not get the feeling, which 
one presumes the author intended, that these lives were 
overcast by the tyrant’s shadow or distorted by his power. 
Miss Sprigge has a talent for creating characters—Caroline, 
Nicholas and Cecil are charming creatures—but there is a 
fatal lack of atmosphere; the background is neglected ; 
and the characters remain, like people one has met at a 
party, brilliant and insignificant. 


THE BOOKMAN 


By Joanna Cannan 


Naomi Jacobs has also written of a family, but in 
contrast how strongly, how truly, Joseph Miller and his 
wife and children live and move against their background 
of a Yorkshire manufacturing town! Miss Jacobs knows 
her Billingdon, its smoke and smell, its complicated 
social order; she has made it a living, telling factor 
in a book that is warm with life. Joseph Miller, weighman 
in a steel factory, is a fine creation ; Mrs. Miller, ‘‘ Mother ” 
to this lower middle-class household; Floss and her 
Assistant Borough Surveyor, and Percy, the shopwalker, 
are drawn sympathetically and with no more than a hint 
of caricature; but I think that Miss Jacobs is less successful 
with her hero, Martin; while Perce and Floss and Vera 
are essentially children of their parents, neither heredity 
nor environment have set their mark on him. Nevertheless 
he is alive, holds our interest, gets our sympathy and 
affection. 

“Poor Straws’ is to be recommended as an interest- 
ing, sound and satisfying novel; it is a pity that several 
fourth-form grammatical errors—‘‘its” for “it’s,” 
““ whose ”’ for ‘‘ who’s—have evaded the reader’s eye. 

In “‘ Hostages to Fortune’”’ Elizabeth Cambridge has 
failed to make more of the subject of parenthood than 
excellent small beer. William and Catherine are a pair of 
muddling creatures whose domestic life is revealed to us 
from the birth of their first child in war time to the night 
before their younger son goes away to school, and a very 
unlovely, very unheroic life it is. Catherine is an intelli- 
gent woman, too intelligent, one would have thought, to 
fall so completely a victim to ‘ life’s long littleness,’’ to 
have missed so utterly the splendour of the handing-on of 
the torch of life; her poor sense of proportion is not 
typical of the War generation to which she belongs ; those 
who were young in that time are not so easily overcome 
by the horrors of housekeeping or the toil of picking straw- 
berries. Miss Cambridge writes well, observes closely and 
with humour, and has, where landscape is concerned, a sense 
of beauty; but a fulfilled life like Catherine’s is not the 
fatigued thing she makes it; there is more in parenthood 
than this. 

I do not think that ‘‘ Changed Men ”’ will meet with the 
same success in England as Herr Alverdes’s fine achieve- 
ment, ‘‘ The Whistlers’ Room.’ The first and longest 
story in the book, ‘‘ Reinhold at the Front,’’ is one more 
recapitulation of the horrors of war seen from what remains 
essentially a German point of view; it gives a description 
of German artillery in action which must amaze British 
gunners—surely the German armies were not so dis- 
illusioned, so disorganised or so ill-equipped by April, 1915. 
The shorter stories record spiritual experience, ghostly 
visitations, an incident which made two boys, who hated one 
another, friends ; they are vague, delicate and a little dull. 


CHARACTER AND BACKGROUND 


Human Nature. 


By Edith Wharton. 7s. 6d. (Appleton.) 
The Third Graft. 
By Richard Dehan. 6s. (John Long.) 


Jacob Across Jabbok. 
By Gertrude and M. J. Landa, 7s. 6d. 
The Stolen Bride. 

By Marjorie Bowen. 2s. 6d. (Lovat Dickson.) 
Tricolor : A Romance of 1789, 
By Dora Barford. 7s. 6d. 

The Astonishing Island. 


By Winifred Holtby. Illustrated by Batt. 
(Lovat Dickson.) 


(Denis Archer.) 


(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. 


Having Fun. 
By Denis Mackail. 


As the Earth Turns. 
By Gladys Hasty Carroll. 


7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 


7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


By Almey St. John Adcock 


Love On the Dole: A Tale of Two Cities. 
By Walter Greenwood. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan Cape.) 

Good characterisation gives to a story colour, richness 
and warmth that can be obtained from no other source. 
However gracious the style, however glowing the atmo 
sphere, if the characters do not live and breathe, are not 
distinct in individuality, the story lacks roots; is like a 
painted flower as compared with a growing one. The five 
stories in Mrs. Edith Wharton’s new book, ‘“‘ Human 
Nature,’”’ show her rare gift of presenting living people in 
dramatic situations, brought about not so much by force 
of circumstance as by their own temperaments and psycho- 
logical reactions. The longest of the five, ‘‘ Her Son,” is 
long enough to be described as a novelette, and tells of a 
widow searching Europe for the child whom she has not 
seen since his babyhood; how she falls into the hands 
of rogues who, while making her believe she has realised 
her dream, are out to rob her of her money—and what 
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comes of it. The fine note of irony in this and in the other 
stories gives a mellowness to the sympathy and insight 
which are inseparable from Mrs. Wharton’s work, and all 
five yield poignant glimpses into the deep, moving mystery 
of human nature. i 

Richard Dehan depends more on dramatic circumstance 
than on characterisation for the interest of the stories, the 
last from her pen, gathered together under the title of ‘“‘ The 
Third Graft.’’ The tale which gives its name to the book 
is also a novelette—a gruesome account of a monkey-gland 
experiment carried to excess, and as thrilling and night- 
marish a piece of writing as you could wish for. But if you 
prefer something homelier, more sentimental, you will find 
itin this volume. ‘ The Third Graft ” contains all hitherto 
unpublished work, and makes an effective end to the career 
of the author so long ago widely known by that popular 
book, ‘‘ The Dop Doctor.” 

The strength of Mr. and Mrs. Landa’s admirable novel, 
** Jacob Across Jabbok’’ (recommended by the Book 
Society), lies in its intimate pictures of Jewish life in 
London, both in the East End and the West. Social and 
religious problems that confront the modern Jew are 
cleverly dealt with in a powerful and interesting story, but 
the writers were inevitably handicapped in their character 
drawing by the fact of their collaboration. No two people 
realise a character in exactly the same way; and the 
result is that, though dextrously sketched, none of the 
characters in ‘‘ Jacob Across Jabbok”’ stands out very 
definitely from the background. The unusualness of that 
background however gives the book an air of originality 
and a freshness that is extremely stimulating. 

Miss Marjorie Bowen’s expert hand has contrived in 
Stolen Bride another stirring historical novel, in 
which an innocent American girl in London (how in- 
congruous it sounds these days) disappears on the eve of 
her marriage with an English officer just before he sails to 
take part in the war against her country. Kidnapping was 
as common in London then apparently as it is now on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and Miss Bowen ably exploits 
its possibilities in constructing her exciting plot of love and 
adventure. An historical novel of the same romantic 
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order is ‘‘ Tricolor,’ by Miss Dora Barford, which describes 
the adventures of a young Englishman who, escaping from 
the law of his own country to France, gets thrown into 
the Bastille, to be released by the people when the Bastille 
is stormed. A beautiful girl disguised as a boy, numerous 
duels and the thrills and dangers of the Revolution make 
the book an excellent one of its kind. 

“The Astonishing Island,’’ by Miss Winifred Holtby, is 
an amusing tale, mildly satirical, of a native of Tristan da 
Cunha who accidentally lands on a foreign island (pre- 
sumably England), where, in his simplicity, he is much 
amazed and confounded by the customs of the inhabitants. 
Readers of the Radio Times have already laughed over 
parts of it, and they and others will now find its light 
humour and sly leg-pulling a pleasant antidote to depression, 
and Batt’s illustrations equally entertaining. 

Another antidote to depression is Mr. Denis Mackail’s 
book of short stories, ‘‘ Having Fun.’’ Mr. Mackail’s 
humour is always spontaneous and good-humoured, and his 
delightful foreword, in which he tries to describe his 
‘frenzied efforts to enliven railway journeys and dentists’ 
waiting-rooms,’’ puts you in a rollicking mood, and the 
rest of the book keeps you in it. 

Two extremely good novels, whose characters clearly 
grow out of and are a part of their environment, are ‘‘ As 
the Earth Turns,’ by Miss Gladys Hasty Carroll, and 
““ Love on the Dole’’ by Mr. Walter Greenwood. The first 
is a New England story with a farm-house as setting, and 
Jen, a daughter of the farm, as the central figure. She and 
the rest of the Shaw family are drawn with precision and 
exquisite understanding, and common everyday events, 
thoughts and actions make up a picture of life, slow- 
moving, as life in the country often is, but deeply interesting. 
Equally realistic, but with a very different realism, is Mr. 
Greenwood’s powerful novel of industrial England. He too 
strikes at the truth, and has hewn out of his own hard 
experiences a poignant story of working-class people since 
the War. This is a book that should be read by all 
who would gain knowledge of the inner meaning of the 
economic depression as it affects those most harshly 
affected by it. 


MIDSUMMER MURDER 


A Lesson in Crime. 
By G. D. H. Cole and M. Cole. 


Sunk Without Trace. 


7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


By Sydney M. Parkman. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Harlequin of Death. 
By Sydney Horler. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 


The Murders At the Manor. 
By Clive Ryland. 7s. 6d. 


The Brighter Buccaneer. 
By Leslie Charteris. 3s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Is the short detective story returning to favour? In 
the days when Sherlock Holmes was without a serious 
rival, the series of short stories with a central character 
running through it was the rule, and the novel of detec- 
tion the exception. Later the full-length thriller came 
into fashion, and the short story was rather relegated to 
the magazines. Now the pendulum seems to be swing- 
ing back. Miss Sayers has just brought out her second 
book of short stories, and other well-known detective 
writers are following suit. 

The latest authors to present their hero in this form 
are Mr. and Mrs. Cole. In their new book ex-Superinten- 
dent Wilson is the central figure in most of the stories. 
Murderers, swindlers and other criminals fall in turn before 
his brilliance and thoroughness. Some of the tales intro- 
duce other detectives, but in all of them the authors manage 
to bring into juxtaposition ingenuity of plot and credibility 
of character. 

Young men who accept secretaryships from casual 
fellow-travellers may expect trouble. Ralph Brodleton 
certainly found it, and his yachting trip in the employ- 
ment of Mr. Brisson by no means fulfilled his expectations. 


(Grayson.) 


By Marcus Magill 


‘ Once aboard the lugger and the girl is mine’ came true 
for him in the end, but not until he had been involved in 
a colossal scheme of forgery. The author is equally at 
home on board ship or in the breathless conduct of his 
hero and heroine across France, and his writing is pleasantly 
spiced with humour. 

Vitriol pistols, unlimited money and myrmidons, and 
a really nasty disposition—these were the weapons that 
amorous gangster, Arnold Dubesque, used against Felicity 
Brent and her would-be protector, ‘‘ Devil-May-Care ”’ 
Hugh Belsize, younger son of the Duke of Stevlt. Hugh 
might swear to kill him, but meanwhile Felicity, Dubesque 
and poor old Mr. Brent had vanished into thin air. 
It is when they are found that the fun begins. Hugh kills 
his man and Felicity gets her Hugh and, owing to a 
convenient death in the family, Hugh becomes the heir. 
What could be nicer ? 

Chief-Inspector Shannon promises to become as famous 
as his fictional colleagues at the Yard. The shooting of 
Sir Peter Bullen, and the subsequent murders at the manor, 
give him a chance of which he makes the most. Suspects, 
clues and alibis are handled by the author with consider- 
able skill, and an enthralling book with a first-class dénoue- 
ment is the result. 

“Problems in detection bore me stiff—it’s so much 
more entertaining to commit the crime yourself.” And 
who can disagree when the speaker is Simon Templar, 
alias ‘‘ the Saint,”” and Mr. Charteris the story-teller ? Mr. 
Charteris is a positive Wodehouse of crime, and each of 
these fifteen stories is worth the three-and-sixpence that is 
the price of the book. Join the queue, please ! 


ABELARD AND OTHERS 


Peter Abelard. 
A Novel by Helen Waddell. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 
Titans of Literature. 


By Burton Rascoe. 12s. 6d. (Routledge.) 


Since ‘‘ The Wandering Scholars ’’ we have been waiting 
for Miss Waddell’s account of the greatest scholar of them 
all. Meanwhile we have had Mr. Roger Lloyd’s “ Stricken 
Lute,” an excellent biographical narrative of Peter Abelard, 
with the intellectual background and the ecclesiastical 
controversies looming larger than the immortal passion by 
which he is chiefly remembered. Miss Waddell, choosing 
fiction as her vehicle, accepts both the difficulties and the 
opportunities of the medium. She triumphs over its diffi- 
culties by the use of an admirable restraint—dictated by 
artistry and not by prejudice—and of a faculty of selection 
which enables her to round off her story satisfactorily as 
early as November, 1122, when Abelard, cruelly maltreated 
in body and soul, was attracting scholars as of old to his 
growing hermitage of the Paraclete, and before he had 
written to Héloise the celebrated letters. Thus we hear of 
the tragedy of Soissons but do not reach the second humilia- 
tion of Sens, and Bernard of Clairvaux is introduced only 
to prophesy that Héloise will be an abbess, and to provide 
us with a skilful portrait in miniature of the saint. 

The opportunities are seized by Miss Waddell with both 
hands. She gives us grave and lovely pictures of Paris 
and the Breton country-side; she adds poignancy to 
the almost unbearably moving story with such incidents 
as Abelard’s release of a rabbit from a trap; and she 
sets beside the great historical personages of her tale her 
own splendid creation of the character of Gilles de Vannes, 
the aged hedonist, in whose conversation—wise, urbane 
perhaps but not cynical—the catchwords of Nominalism 
and Realism seem to shed their staggering import and be 
lost in a wider humanity—I had almost said Humanism. 

The great driving forces of religion, intellectual discovery, 
love and hatred must play their parts in any reconstruc- 
tion of the story of Abelard and Héloise, and the bright 
medallion must have its reverse of savagery. To Miss 
Waddell’s art it is due that the reader can contemplate 
both aspects and still exclaim, as Flecker’s confectioner 
exclaimed when he saw another pair of lovers facing their 
torturers: ‘‘O Ishak! the fire of the heart of beauty! ”’ 

From “Titans of Literature’’ I cull the following 
gems: Persius, Juvenal and Seneca were “lice of the first 
order’’; the ‘‘ Divine Comedy,” “‘ by any sensible stan- 
dards whatever, is no more worthy of admiration than a 
carved replica of the battleship Maine assembled inside 
a bottle”; ‘‘ Beowulf” is ‘“‘a dreadful composition ”’ ; 
“‘ perhaps we could easily do without ” all Chaucer’s work 
except ‘‘The Canterbury Tales’’; Milton, an odious 
plagiarist, is ‘‘ thoroughly lacking in style ’’ (Mr. Rascoe’s 
italics); “‘the convention of the grandeur of the Old 
Testament ” is “‘ a pernicious and stultifying one”’; “‘ the 
poetry of Lord Byron grows less and less readable with the 
years”’; ‘‘ asecond reading of ‘ Madame Bovary ’ is almost 
impossible ’”’; ‘‘ in any comparison between a single impor- 
tant novel by Dreiser and a single important novel by 
Balzac, I think that the American will stand out as superior 
in power, depth of understanding, fidelity to scene and 
observed truth, greater comprehension in imagination.”’ 

If we admit these statements as legitimate expressions 
of opinion (and Mr. Rascoe’s dislike of writers whose 
“inhibitions ’’ prevent him from writing a palatable 
““ love-life’’ of them leads him to a number of curious 
views of their work), we are left wondering whether 
historical facts deserve any greater respect. In a single 
chapter (that on Rabelais), the writer, among other in- 
accuracies, attributes to Rabelais’s first Italian journey 
the letters written on his second, and pictures his concern 
for the education of his growing son (about whom, by the 
way, the only thing that can be established is that he 
died in infancy). In an essay on Homer he quite irrele- 
vantly misquotes Montaigne. 


FRANCIS WATSON. 


- always a telling simplicity in Mr. Palmer’s work. 


THE BOOKMAN 


PEACE AND CIRCUMSTANCE 


The Roving Angler. 
By Herbert E. Palmer. With wood engravings by 
* Robert Gibbings. 6s. net. (Dent.) 
Glancing Back : Seventy Years’ Experience and Reminis- 
cences of Pressman, Sportsman and Member of Parliament. 
By William O’Malley. 12s. 6d. (Wright & Brown.) 


Here is a book by a man of feeling, and one by a man, 
although a former journalist, rather of action. This is not 
to say that action has not entered into Mr. Palmer’s life. 
He writes that he can probably boast of having resided 
in more towns and villages than any other European. 
Indeed his angling alone has taken him into France, 
Germany, Ireland, Cornwall, the North—escapades as far 
as a meagre purse would allow. 

This book will be a surprise to those who know Mr. 
Palmer only as poet. It is a surprise of the kind at which 
one exclaims: ‘‘ Who would have thought it?” to be 
followed by an omniscient ‘“‘ Yes, I knew it.” Mr. Palmer’s 
zest for angling is complementary, is seen to be an essential 
part of the man as we have conceived him. 

The general opinion of the angler as pure contemplative, 
a modern Simeon Stylites on a desert stool beside (often) 
a desert stream, is wrong-headed. ‘‘ Angling, if you really 
take it between your teeth, is a pastime unusually beset 
with dangers.’”’ Thus Mr. Palmer, with that exaggeration 
which has endeared him to us, with a touch of hyperbole 
which does not obscure the truth, and which is the antithesis 
of the welter of present-day realistic hypocrisy. There is 
In these 
days it is refreshing to find a man who can point a moral 
and adorn his tale. ‘‘ Disaster is a rung in the ladder of 
all necessary experience.” Fishing makes men, he exclaims, 
good-tempered and quiet-minded. It steadies the nerves 
and sweetens the understanding. It undermines vulgarity 
and promotes simplicity of thought. There is something 
in fishing not incompatible with holiness. On occasion 
there may be, he characteristically says, cascades of bad 
language. To take a leaf out of his manner, one might add 
that probably neither the Recording Angel nor Peter take 
any account of it. For as Mr. Palmer goes on, the consum- 
mation of days by the river is to improve a man’s manners 
and his language. ‘‘ He has had to be by himself and take 
stock of himself, whether he wanted to or not.” 

Emphasis has been laid on the general aspects of this 
book which, with many diatribes against road-tar, includes 
much more than angling topics. The expert will find— 
as on the Wharfe versus the Coquet, and other equable 
combats with Lord Grey—much for thought. These essays 
join that class of good books which appeal whether one’s 
interest in the theme is direct or indirect. 

‘* By treating we show our friendship to our friends, and 
I think while the world lasts Irishmen will continue to 
manifest their friendships and good nature in that way.” 
This quotation from ‘‘ Glancing Back” will illustrate 
Mr. O’Malley’s ingenuousness. It is almost incredible that 
a man of such parts, an Irishman and an angler, should 
have produced a mere olla podrida of jumbled reminis- 
cence. ‘‘ No trout tastes sweeter than an Irish trout, no 
hills speak more pleasant words out of their solitudes than 
do Irish hills.’ But it is Mr. Palmer who writes. Mr. 
O’Malley has certainly mingled with the mighty, though 
even his salmon seem reduced by awkward focus to 
minnows—Marconi, Cardinal Newman and the rest, mainly 
of course political personages. Possibly by reason of his 
career as well as his temperament, he has had particular 
zest in the moment itself which has made recollection in 
tranquillity somewhat second-rate. Most of the book was 
written when Mr. O’Malley was ill, and a kind of faute de 
mieux miasma hangs over such a compilation. Those who 
wish to see half a century of the minor side of our island 
story—plus of course the major Ireland—through a con- 
temporary’s eyes could do worse than angle in this spate. 
As for me, I am going fishing in earnest, leaving behind the 
present and past discontents, Irish and otherwise. 

E. CrarK. 
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COLLECTING THE CRITICS 
By Philip Parker 


When Matthew Arnold spoke about “‘ our indispensable 
eighteenth century ’’ he had in mind the idea of progress 
as a series of waves, when national energy as a creative 
force seems to come in definite phases. Men suddenly 
become seized with the desire for exploration and inven- 
tion, or inspired by great literary and political fervour. 
Then the impulse dies down. There follows a period of 
inaction during which the new ideas are tested and digested. 
It is rather like sorting the chaos after a tidal wave. 

The periods of respite are the stocktaking ages of our 
history. They bring order and proportion out of the sturm 
und drang—the welter of ideas which preceded them. In 
this way they are just as invaluable as the more spectacular 
periods of invention. The process of sifting and storing 
and tidying-up is not confined to libraries and museums, 
but spreads into every department of human activity. 

We may therefore see that at certain times it is the 
critics rather than the creators who are the important 
figures, and worthy our serious attention. 

This is a marked feature of our own age, just as it was 
a typical feature of the eighteenth century. In many ways 
the two eras were akin. For just as the second half of 
the seventeenth century was convulsed and riven in 
fashioning new ideas of monarchy, new conceptions of 
theology, which the eighteenth century took over and 
gradually unravelled, so we to-day are striving to har- 
monise all those ideas of evolution, psychology and state 
socialism which were thrown up by the later nineteenth 
century. 

To-day we have gone back to the eighteenth century in 
many ways. Ours is an age of encyclopedias and sum- 
maries. There are numerous “libraries of knowledge ’”’ 
on the bookstalls. Every man may have a “ home uni- 
versity’; knowledge has been outlined for him. Recen- 
sion and exegesis are working apace. Our shelves are 
filled with omnibus volumes and standardised editions. 
One publisher has even instituted a successful series in 
which the future is being mapped out for us. 

In much present-day literature it is significant that the 
romantic and sentimental elements are quite absent. 
There is, or was, a reaction against Tennyson and the Pre- 
Raphaelites. We make our test mainly an intellectual one. 
We appear to have gone back to the Augustans. Our 
humour is nearly all of the witty, satirical kind. We seem 
unable to produce an Edward Lear or a Lewis Carroll to-day. 
Edith Sitwell has placed a wreath of laurel upon the brows 
of Pope. 

This comparison of the two ages will perhaps help us to 
a better understanding of the psychology of both. We see 
a new significance, for instance, in the fact that Nathaniel 
Bailey in 1721 and Sam Johnson in 1755 produced two 
great dictionaries which were not entirely superseded till 
the great New Oxford Dictionary was completed a few 
years ago. The compilers in each case were actuated by 
a general current of feeling that the time had come to take 
fresh stock of our ever growing tongue. 

Similarly I believe that in Thomas Warton’s effort to 
write the ‘‘ History of English Poetry ”’ (1777) lay the seed 
of the great ‘‘ Cambridge History of English Literature ”’ 
which reached us in a popular edition last year. 

Again, that monument of industry and authority— 
the ‘“‘ Encyclopedia Britannica ’’—had its origin in the 
eighteenth century. Its parents were Ephraim Chambers’s 
“‘ Encyclopedia of Arts and Sciences ’’ (1728) and Thomas 
Birch’s ‘‘ Dictionary of Arts and Sciences”’ (1734-41). 
Its twin counterpart, the ‘‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’’ had a number of sponsors. Among the earliest 


of these was James Langbaine with his ‘‘ Lives and 
Characters of the English Dramatic Poets,’’ published in 
1691. 


He was followed ten years later by Collier’s 


“‘ Historical and Political Dictionary,’’ and Colley Cibber’s 
** Lives of the Poets,’’ in five volumes, in 1753. Then 
William Oldys, a famous commentator and student of 
letters, brought out in 1771 the “‘ Biographica Britannica ” 
in three quarto volumes. To complete the biographical 
field we must mention Marshall’s ‘‘ Five Hundred Authors ” 
(1788), Horace Walpole’s ‘‘ Catalogue of Royal and Noble 
Authors’ (1758), and Wrangham’s “ British Plutarch 
(1791). 

For the intelligent collector of old books many of these 
early compilations have a perennial interest. But they 
are also valuable historically. Langbaine, whom we have 
mentioned, and Giles Jacob, with his ‘‘ Poetical Register 
of the English Dramatick Poets,’’ are standard authorities 
who must be consulted by every modern biographer and 
editor. 

So much for the compilers. Now let us turn to the 
editors and critics. 

Anyone at all interested in contemporary letters must 
be impressed by the high standard of editorial scholar- 
ship which is at work to-day. There is everywhere a re- 
casting and sifting of texts and sources. The fruit of this 
labour is shown in such things as E. K. Chambers’s magnifi- 
cent books on the Medieval and Elizabethan Stage, and 
in his recent Life of Shakespeare. There is also that 
famous series—the Oxford Poets; triumphs of literary 
detection have crowned the work of Gerald Hotson and 
the ‘“‘ Shakespeare Problems ”’ published by the Cambridge 
Press; while monumental editions of Spenser, Hazlitt, 
Ben Jonson, Marlowe, Landor, Scott and others are all 
making their appearance at the moment. 

Such books are not of course in the same category as 
those dazzling modern “ First Editions.’’ The latter are 
to a great extent at the mercy of popular fancy, and the 
inexperienced collector may be easily tempted into pit- 
falls. But most of the books I have mentioned in this 
article will remain, like Birkbeck Hill’s edition of Boswell, 
standard authorities and investments with an assured and 
rising premium. 

To interpret and present an author is itself often an 
inspiration, and there are editions (not reprints, issues, etc.), 
which will always be prized. Here again we find a striking 
parallel between the eighteenth century and our own times. 
For that age produced such works of industry as Johnson’s 
edition of Shakespeare, Warburton’s ‘‘ Pope,’’ Newton’s 
“Milton and John Urry’s “‘ Chaucer.’”’ They have been 
superseded of course, but can never be ignored. For 
instance, Nicholas Rowe’s edition of Shakespeare in 1709 
contains a memoir which has formed the basis of all suc- 
ceeding biographies of the great dramatist. 

These great editors and critics began the new tradition 
of historical criticism, and we are following to-day the 
methods they taught us. Their books are intrinsically 
valuable, and do not rely primarily on their scarcity, 
condition or association. The discriminating collector 
should remember that while critics make reputations, they 
also have their own reputations to make. Their work is a 
profitable field for the enterprising bibliophile. A book- 
seller will give you a handsome price for the original 
volumes of J. A. Symonds’s ‘‘ Shakespeare’s Predecessors,”’ 
or Pater’s “‘ Appreciations,’ or A. C. Bradley’s ‘‘ Shake- 
pearean Tragedy.” 

Learn then to know the old critics, and you will soon 
discover which are the sound investments. Here are a 
few to start with—Tanner’s ‘‘ Notitia Monastica,’’ Maurice 
Morgan’s ‘‘ Essay on Falstaff,’’ Richard Hurd’s ‘‘ Letters 
on Chivalry and Romance’’ and Warton’s “ Essay on 
Pope.” 
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RECENT SALES AND CATALOGUES 
By Edmund Nicholls 


The library of Lieut.-Colonel Ralph Isham was sold at 
the American Art Anderson Galleries, New York, on 
May 4th, two hundred and thirteen lots realising $10,275. 
The interest lay in the Boswell and Johnson items which 
formed the background of this collection. Boswell’s 
*‘No Abolition of Slavery ”’ (described by the auctioneers 
as Boswell’s ‘‘ long-lost poem on the Slave Trade ’’—a 
quarto, bound in morocco, with the inscription in an un- 
known hand, “ Hor. Walpole For Himself,’ on the title 
page), brought $80 only. At the Vail Sale, at the 
Anderson Galleries on May 2nd, 1922, this same copy 
made $550, but it was then described as having an inscrip- 
tion by Horace Walpole. 

The statement attributed to Sir Leslie Stephen in the 
catalogue, that ‘‘ All copies had disappeared,”’ calls for 
comment. The copy in the Kern Sale, which was in the 
original boards, brought $1,050 in January, 1929. The 
British Museum also has a copy, bound in with other 
contemporary publications. 

A presentation copy from Boswell to John Wilkes of 
his ‘‘ Life of Samuel Johnson,”’ with MS. notes by Wilkes, 
and a presentation copy of the ‘ Principal Corrections,” 
realised $2,250. The copy of Johnson’s “ Preface to his 
Edition of Shakespear’s Plays ’’ (London, 1765), the first 
edition, uncut except for two leaves, brought $120. The 
MacGeorge-Kern copy, entirely uncut and in the original 
wrappers, made $4,000 in 1929. 

The sale of various properties at Sotheby’s on May 15th 
and 16th realised £1,809 4s. for seven hundred and three lots. 

The American Art Anderson Galleries, New York, sold 
a collection of books and autographs on May 25th and 
26th, at which four hundred and four lots brought $9,598. 
The original manuscript of Joseph Rodman Drake’s poem, 
“The Culprit Fay,’’ signed, thirty pages (August, 1816), 
brought $500, which figure was also obtained for two 
volumes of ‘‘ The Federalist,’’ in original calf (New York, 
1788), being the first edition, in collected form, of these 
essays on the Constitution. 

Eight sets of the Shakespeare Head Press (Oxford) 
Chaucer’s works (1928-29), produced over $30 per set. 
Adam Smith’s ‘‘ Wealth of Nations,’’ two volumes (London, 
1776), with various defects, made $67.50. 

By the time these notes appear Sotheby’s will have sold 
the library of the late Earl of Rosebery, by order of his 
daughter, Lady Sybil Grant. The sale will last for five 
days and consist of one thousand three hundred and 
thirteen lots. Details will appear in the August issue. 

Practically the whole week, June 26th to June 30th, will 
be devoted to the dispersal of this magnificent collection, 
The present sale is in two parts. Part I, the collection of 
books on horses, horsemanship and sport, will occupy atten- 
tion on the first day. Part II, the general library, will be 
dispersed on the four following days. Part III, the 
Napoleonic library, including holograph material of unusual 


interest, will appear in a separate catalogue for sale later 
this summer. 


Catalogues Received 


“* Along the North Wall ’’ (Section 3) is the current cata- 
logue of the Argus Book Shop, 333, South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. 

There are sixty-three pages of descriptive notes which, 
although unsigned, I assume to be written by the practised 
pen of Mr. Ben Abrams. They are intriguing, excep- 
tionally informative, of some critical value, original and 
calculated to excite the interest of intending purchasers. 
The actual lists take up twelve pages only. 

B. H. Blackwell, Broad Street, Oxford. No. 329. 
Critical and Early Printed Editions of Greek and Latin 
Authors and works relating to Classical Antiquity. Trinity 
Term, 1933. 1,822 items. 


No. 330. 
items. 

Henry Danielson, 64, Charing Cross Road, London, 
W.C.2. No. 35. English Literature and Miscellanies of 
the Eighteenth, Nineteenth and Twentieth Centuries. 
Sets of Standard Authors. Books in Fine Bindings. 
I,119 items. 

Frank Drayton, 19-23, Post Office Arcade, Bourne- 
mouth. No. 75. Art, Garden Culture and Botany, Local 
Topography, Natural History, Sport and Theology. 1,167 
items. 

Francis Edwards Ltd., 83, High Street, Marylebone, 
London, W.1. No. 559. Books relating to Bibliography 
and the Production of Books, also Publications of the 
Bibliographical Society, Sette of Odd Volumes, Roxburghe 
Club, etc. 712 items. 

J. Kyrle Fletcher, Ltd., Newport, Monmouthshire. 
No. 36. Theatre—being a collection of Plays, Playbills, 
Prints, Portraits, Books on Marionettes, Dancing, Conjur- 
ing, the Circus, Opera, etc. 883 items. 

Frank Hollings, 7, Great Turnstile, Holborn, London, 
W.C.1. No. 182. The Modern Library of a Collector, 
comprising Bibliographical Studies and Memoirs of Notable 
Contemporaries. Finely Illustrated Editions and Transla- 
tions of the Classics. Books from the Private Presses, and 


Spring List of New Remainders. 539 


‘Limited and First Editions of many Collected Authors. 


415 items. 
Raphael King, 222, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, 
W.C.2. (Cable address: ‘‘ Librex, London,” i.e. The 


Book of Kings.) No. 20. 
Editions. 317 items. 

Marks & Co., 84, Charing Cross Road, London, W.C.2. 
No. 24. First Editions, Private Presses and Modern 
Illustrators. 757 items. 

Myers & Co., 102, New Bond Street, London, W.1. 
No. 293. Second-hand Books on a large variety of subjects, 
offered for sale at extremely moderate prices. 844 items. 

Nattali & Maurice, Ltd., 23, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.2. No. 256. Mainly Modern First Editions 
and Private Press Publications at reasonable prices. 
427 items. 

Pickering & Chatto, Ltd., 1, King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. No. 281. A Catalogue of Old and Rare 
Books in three parts. Part 1, Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
Centuries; Part 2, Eighteenth Century; Part 3, Nine- 
teenth Century (being a Supplement to Catalogue 279). 
354 items. 

Arthur Rogers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. No. 38. Old, Mis- 
cellaneous and Modern Books. 538 items. 

Bertram Rota, 76a, Davies Street, London, W.1. 
777 +items. 


Rare Books and Modern First 


No. 28. 
Modern First Editions and Autographs ; 


. No. 29. An extensive collection of Copperplate Engrav- 


ings by Stephen Gooden, with an introduction by Campbell! 
Dodgson. 72 items, including the signed proofs to illus- 
trate ‘“‘The Brook Kerith’’ (Heinemann, 1928), some 
engraved Book-Plates, etc. 

Chas. J. Sawyer, Ltd., 12-13, Grafton Street, London, 
W.1. No. 112. Books and Manuscripts. 432 items. 
Described as ‘An Antidote Against Melancholy.’”’ An 
Exhortation by way of preface emphasises that each item 
has been ‘‘ economically ’’ priced as an encouragement to 
foster new collectors. Amongst so much that is fine and 
worthy of comment it is difficult to make adequate selec- 
tion. There is a first edition of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’”’ in three 
volumes, original cloth, complete, with the advertisements, 
for £300; and a special offer of the Atlantic Edition of 
H. G. Wells’s Works in twenty-eight volumes at {12 I2s. 
The ever welcome and ever popular ‘“‘ English Books : 
1475-1900,”’ in two volumes, compiled by the late Mr. 
Charles J. Sawyer in collaboration with Mr. F. Harvey 
Darton, is still available at £2 2s. net. 
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Brief Review 


A Check List of Fiftenth Century Books in the New- 
berry Library and in other Libraries of Chicago. Compiled 
by Pierce Butler. (Chicago: The Newberry Library, 
1933.) A record of 1,794 items, with a Concordance of 
Hain numbers and an Index of Authors, Printers, Cities 
and Countries. 362 pages + xxiv. 

In a certain sense this Check List is an “‘ account ren- 
dered ’”’ by Dr. Butler, the first Custodian of the John M. 
Wing Foundation. More than thirteen hundred of the 
books recorded have been purchased since 1920 by the 
Trustees of the Newberry Library from the proceeds of 
Mr. Wing’s bequest. Eleven libraries in the Chicago area 
are represented, with a total of one thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-eight works, including ninety-three duplicates. 
The University of Chicago is the only other Library with 
any considerable number of these works, possessing one 
hundred and forty-five works in all. 

‘“The Arthurian Legend.’’ A Check List of books in 
the Newberry Library, compiled by Jane D. Harding. 
The term, Arthurian Legend, is here understood to apply 
to that period of Arthurian romance from its earliest 
development in the “ histories’ of Nennius and Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, down to the year 1500. 
fore the political uses made of the theme in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, and subsequent versions of 
Arthurian romance, notably Tennyson’s “‘ Idylls of the 
King ”’ and the Wagnerian dramas, 


PRINTING ART AND PRACTICE 
Printing. 
By H. A. Maddox. 5s. (Pitman.) 
The Art and Practice of Printing. Vols. III, IV, V and VI. 
Edited by William Atkins. 7s. 6d. each. (Pitman.) 

The modesty of printers is a refreshing phenomenon 
in an age of blatant publicity-mongering. Self-effacement 
is the first canon of their art. Each day brings a hundred 
encounters with some manifestation of their prowess, yet 
how many of us could tell an old-face letter from a modern, 
or say how a postage stamp was produced? And how 
few could give a name to half a dozen printers, alive or 
dead |! 

Printing has been described as the art which preserves 
art. It also spreads knowledge and disseminates ideas 
with a potency no other medium, not even wireless, can 
rival. For its effectiveness it depends upon sound craftsman- 
ship and enlightenment of design without ostentation. To 
achieve these requires endless knowledge and organisation. 

Mr. Maddox’s book is written, and well written, for 
anyone connected at first- or second-hand with the craft. 
With a vigorous compression and directness he describes 
its history, practice and progress in very comprehensive 
form. As an introduction to printing it is in every 
way admirable. Those who are concerned with the 
esthetics of it will find much good literature to carry 
them further, though Mr. Maddox unfortunately gives no 
guide to it. Others, who are concerned with the technical 
side, can only learn more by experience. 

The ‘“‘ Art and Practice of Printing ’’ series, edited by 
Mr. William Atkins for the same publishers, goes further. 
It might almost be said that it goes too far. If an order- 
clerk is not.capable of laying out his own desk without 
the help of a diagram, it is safe to say he will not get many 
orders without the help of a nurse. There is an inhuman 
danger in the over-seriousness of ‘‘ technical handbooks.” 
They must be taken in small doses, and readily emitted 
when indigestible. At all costs they should never be 
allowed to fall into the hands of anyone not yet introduced 
to actual practice of the trade or profession in question. 
Theory can be the devil. 

In fairness it must be said that this is described as a 
“reference ’’ series, and as reference books they achieve 
much. These four volumes cover photo-engraving, litho- 
graphy, photogravure, bookbinding, printing office manage- 
ment and allied departments. They are lucidly written 
and abundantly illustrated. E. A. CRUTCHLEY. 
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Ready Shortly 
CATALOGUE No. 294 


SCARCE AND _ INTERESTING 
BOOKS PRINCIPALLY OF THE 
AND 19th CENTURIES 


CATALOGUE No. 295 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN 
AUTHORS 
Limited and Signed Editions, 
Modern Press Books and a Selec- 
tion of Autograph Letters 


Gratis and post free on application to 


MYERS & CO. 


102, NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W.1 


Telephone: MAYFAIR 2931 


NEW AND SECONDHAND 
BOOKSELLERS 


Single Volames or Entire Libraries 


oO 
oO 
Established 1700 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
Purchased for Cash 


FOYLES forBOOKS! 


New and secondhand books on ang subject. 128-page 

Catalogue of Rare Books and First tions just issued. 
Free on request. 

119-125, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, 


Telephone; Gerrard 5660 (seven lines) 


NEARLY READY FREE ON REQUEST 
CATALOGUE No. 467 


Books mainly of ag A Interest from the Libraries of G. Lowes 
Dickinson, J. M. Robertson and other sources. 


BOWES & BOWES 
1, TRINITY STREET, CAMBRIDGE 
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THE BOOKMAN’S TABLE, SHORTER NOTICES AND BOOKS RECEIVED 


THE ROYAL LINE OF FRANCE. By E. Thornton Cook. 
18s. net. (John Murray.) 


ROYAL DUKES. By Roger Fulford. 
worth.) 


12s. 6d. net. (Duck- 

Both these books, primarily concerning royal personages, 
derive much, if not most, of their interest from the fact that 
each deals with an important period of political and social 
transition. 

The background of Mrs. Cook’s book shows us France 
passing to the times when, throughout Europe, kings were 
becoming kings indeed and not mere titular monarchs at 
the mercy of any of the great nobles whose allegiance 
depended solely on personal feelings and self-interest, 
feudal lords who warred 
as frequently against 
each other as they did 
against the king. This 
was the culminating 
social phase of ethe 
feudal system. King- 
doms were crystallis- 
ing into the form of 
nations. In France the 
process began under 
Louis XI. It was con- 
temporaneously begun 
and developed through- 
out Europe ; replacing 
territorialism the 
only common bond be- 
tween the component 
parts of which was the 
mutual need of defence 
of Christianity against 
Paganism and Judaism, 
under the supreme 
authority of the Pope. 

The story of social 
and political change 
goes on throughout this 
volume; _indissolubly 
interwoven with that 
of kings; practically 
all of whom, in com- 
mon with. the con- 
temporary monarchs of 
other countries, acted 
in consistent accord 
with the motto of 
Louis XI: ‘‘ Qui scit 
dissimulare scit 
vegnare.”’ For all of 
them treaties and mat- 
rimonial engagements 
were but simple scraps 
of paper to be honoured 
or dishonoured as political or financial interest might 
dictate. 

At last we reach the catastrophic changes which, in 
France as elsewhere, followed the accomplishment of the 
independent United States in North America, having 
reviewed the private and political activities of the kings 
and princes of the Houses of Valois, Valois-Orléans, 
Angouléme, Bourbon and Bourbon-Orléans, and witnessed 
the tragic fate of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette; the 
rise and fall of the distinctly unheroic Philippe Egalité, who 
had saved his own skin by voting for the death of the 
king, his cousin. 

Mr. Fulford tells us much about the domestic and 
political lives of people who had the gift of combining a 
middle-class simplicity of immediate home-life with the 
disregard for moral conventionality which was a remnant 
of feudal privilege. This anomaly was general in the courts 
of small German principalities, and came to that of this 
country with the accession of the House of Hanover. 


H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland. 
. The Prince Regent is standing in the background. each. (Duckwoith.) 
(From a drawing by Rowlandson.) 

From ‘‘ Royal Dukes,” by Roger Fulford (Duckworth). 


This volume shows us the England of the later seven- 
teenth, the eighteenth and the early nineteenth centuries, 
and the rapid spread of Liberal ideas (with the inception of 
even some idealistic Socialism) which marked that period 
and caused the complete and final defeat of that High 
Toryism of which Wellington was the last great supporter. 
And we are in an England in which the middle classes 
were already on the high-road to social recognition—an 
England for which the Royal Duke of Cumberland foresaw 
that ‘‘ if the aristocracy and landowners are ruined, all is 
over . . . the whole of the riches of the country would by 
degrees come into the hands of Jews, manufacturers, calico- 
makers who would lord it over you all.’’ Of whom Sir 
Robert Peel said: 
““When you have not 
been born a gentle- 
man you cannot expect 
noble ideas or feelings 
... the manufacturer’s 
blood will show.’’ For 
the term “ gentleman ”’ 
many definitions have 
from time to time been 
offered, all lacking per- 
haps in comprehensive- 
ness ; but it is certain 
that it would not now 
be applied to the 
majority of the sons of 
George I1I—the Dukes 
of Sussex and of Cam- 
bridge being possible 
exceptions. 

Mr. Fulford has led 
us through the troubled 
times which preceded 
and accompanied the 
passing of the Reform 
Bill and brought us, 
socially, to the de- 
corous, if abnormally 
dull, court of the 
daughter of one of them 
—Queen Victoria. 

Gorpon Ross. 


WILLIAM BLAKE. By 
Alan Clutton-Brock. 


ROBERT BURNS. !By 
Catherine Carswell. 


H, |M. STANLEY. By 
A. J. A. Symons. 
Great Lives. 2s. 


Two of these ‘‘ Great 
Lives ”’ are interesting. 
One of the two is more. Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book, the 
third, is full of evidence of honest endeavour, but it is not 
interesting. The writing is heavy : 

“ But that Blake controlled his fantasies much less than 
the normal person, and in fact not much more than a good 
many people now in asylums, seems to me obvious.” 

By the time one comes to that one has concluded that 
Mr. Clutton-Brock has not been possessed by his subject. 
It is a pity, for Blake stands in need of a biographer with 
sufficient sympathy to recreate something of the magic 
that must have irradiated Blake’s life, since it irradiates 
his poetry. Blake is remembered because he was extra- 
ordinary. To interpret him so that much of this virtue 
in him seems dull is to shirk the issue. The anecdotes about 
Blake are more interesting than anything else in the book. 

Mrs. Carswell’s interpretation of Burns is known to be 
the truest that has appeared. Here she reinvites more 
than admiration : by her skill in ignoring all but the gist of 
the matter (few writers are capable of that), by her frankness 
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in dealing with this most downright of poets, by her 
realisation of his tragic stature and the capacity for passion 
that thus marked him out. When one thinks a moment 
on the mass of writing on Burns that does not do any of this, 
one is all the more glad it has been done so thoroughly at 
last. 

If Mr. Clutton-Brock’s book is too heavy, Mr. Symons’s 
tends to go to the other extreme. It holds one, and one 
feels the account is vivid enough, but afterwards the vivid- 
ness strikes one like a tour de force, and in fact fades quickly 
from one’s mind. But Mr. Symons succeeds in interest- 
ing one in Stanley, and there is something to be said for the 
kind of rapidity of style—though it leads at worst to this : 

‘‘In the eyes of the rejoicing committee and the jubilant 
newspapers, the rescue party had succeeded in a glorious, 


daring, and necessary venture ; so strange a face can Truth 
wear if viewed across an ocean.” 


ARTHUR BALL. 


INDIA MARCHES PAST. By R. J. Minney. 16s. (Jarrolds.) 

The purpose of Mr. R. J. Minney is to set out in “ colour- 
ful ’’ style the long story of India to the present day. He 
uses the method common to the journalist of picking out 
the more vivid or lurid sections of the pageant. No half- 
tints for him; all must be in black or white. To whet 
the appetite of the popular reader, he begins with the 
British struggle for the right to trade in India against 
the Portuguese in the seventeenth century, then harks 
back to the past conquerors of India, whom he portrays 
kaleidoscopically, inserts three chapters on what he calls 
the ‘‘fetters’’ of India—religion, sex and ignorance— 
and finally confronts the “dawn” of India with some 
words that will not be found particularly reassuring to 
supporters of the British Government’s present intentions 
towards India. 

There are unquestionably many readers who like their 
fare served up in this fashion, hot and heavily spiced. Mr. 
Minney knows his public. The more informed reader how- 
ever may consider the author’s presentation more assured 
than his facts. For example, Mr. Minney appears to 
imagine that the Black Stone at Mecca is identical with the 
Kaaba—a not unfamiliar error in those who do not claim 
to have lived among Moslems. But it is positively astound- 
ing to read that ‘‘ Moslem ” means “‘ traitor.”” A “‘ Moslem” 
is one who accepts Islam, that is, submission to the will 
of God. 


MEXICO BEFORE CORTEZ. By J. Eric Thompson. 
33 illustrations and an Index. tos. 6d. (Scribners.) 
“The most bloodthirsty religion the world has ever 
known ”’ has been at last placed in perspective. Blood- 
thirsty it undoubtedly was, as his book amply shows, but 
Mr. Thompson, of the Field Museum, Chicago, makes the 
point that we have viewed the Aztec practices through the 
focus of sixteenth century zealots. By marshalling data 
from various writings, from archeological research and 
from his own specialised knowledge, the author has achieved 
a masterly and comprehensive account of the Aztecs. 
Each aspect of their savage civilisation, as one might call 
it, is dealt with in detail. The process of making obsidian 
knife-blades, for instance, is described as carefully as the 
system of child education—or the rites with which the 
victim’s heart was removed upon the sacrificial stone. Mr. 
Thompson avoids all technicalities in the difficult attempt 
to attract the layman. His method has its defects. In 


With 


such a smoothly-fitting work one is a little apt to suspect 


the putty of surmise between relative facts. The book 
gains in interest, however, from the chapters in which the 
author definitely embarks on conjecture. He regards the 
Aztecs as a federation rather than a single people, and he 
defies the usual theory of a culture borrowed from the 
Mayas. Instead he suggests that the Mayas, as a later 
civilisation than is generally believed, were co-heritors with 
the Aztecs from some parent culture still undefined. 
Further discoveries of course should help to settle the main 
question. There is a corollary which may prove more 
elusive. The Aztecs entered Mexico as a harried tribe of 
nomads somewhere in the twelfth century. Less than 
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four hundred years later the Conquistadors found them as 
a great state possessing a political organisation, a judicial 
system and a code of ethics that half Europe might have 
coveted. If Mr. Thompson fails to comment on the pace 
of this amazing advance, he gives a clear picture of the 
degree of actual civilisation reached in the closing stage. 
His text is well supplemented by the _illustrations— 
especially by the reproductions from the codices. 
D. P. Capper. 


A HISTORY OF DELOS. 
well.) 

This is the kind of book that should be written more 
often—the history of a famous classical locality, shrine or 
city or both. It is not often done, though one remembers 
an admirable account of Delphi, translated from the 
Swedish and published here some ten years ago. Mr. Laid- 
law’s history of Delos, island, city and shrine, from its pre- 
historic origins to its piteous end, is in some ways an example 


By W. A. Laidlaw. 18s. (Black- 


The Colosseum. 


THE BOOKMAN 


place of the Confederacy of Delos, that union of the Ionic 
Greek powers at the supreme instant of their creative, 
social and political life. Then a market; then a slave- 
market ; then a place where the Turks, in search of tomb- 
stones, hacked columns into lengths, and capitals into the 
shape of a turban on top. 

That is one out of Mr. Laidlaw’s one hundred thousand 
facts. One would like him to write it all over again, putting 
each into their place, until the shrine of the Far-Darter 


stood upright again. Mary Butts. 


GOD-INTOXICATED MAN. By E. G. Kolbenheyer. 8s. 6d. 


(Nicholson & Watson.) 

“ God-Intoxicated Man ’’ is an attempt to make Spinoza 
the hero of a novel. It cannot be called a successful 
attempt. The Dutch author, Kolbenheyer, has learning 
and enthusiasm. He knows Holland of the seventeenth 
century, and sketches the great ones of the age, including 


From “ Rome of the Early Church,” by A. G. Mackinnon (Lutterworth Press). 


of how it should not be done. It contains, one imagines, 
every known fact about Delos, assembled with scrupulous 
scholarship, and without the faintest trace of proportion 
or selection. Heaven knows what the Common Reader, 
who has heard Delos called an “ island of pain and love,” 
will make of it, when about a hundred thousand bricks of 
information about the place are hurled at his head. The 
student will extract priceless information, but not easily ; 
while he will be cross because the quotations from the 
poets and the inscriptions are given in translation, with- 
out the Greek. While both Common Reader and student 
will complain that the style makes it difficult to distinguish 
the text from the notes; and finally that though it is an 
expensive book (eighteen shillings), and with excellent 
photographs, it does not run to a map. 

No one expects or wants classical studies to be made too 
easy, or be written down to enable the shoddier members 
of a democracy to acquire a little culture cheap. But now 
that we have—thanks to the French excavators—some 
material about what must have been the loveliest of all 
island cities, there is no reason why there should not be 
some architecture in its written reconstruction. 

Delos was the place where, under a palm tree, Apollo 
and Artemis were born—the Sun and the Moon: ‘“ Even 
the Twins whom Fair-Haired Leto bare.” 

“Island of pain and love,”’ a road ran from it to the back 
of the north wind, and afterwards it became the Brother 
and Sister’s most glorious shrine; afterwards the name- 


Rembrandt, with some skill. His translator, Mr. John 
Linton, has done a good piece of work with a difficult 
original, most of it in the present tense, which becomes 
tiresome. Yet the result lacks life. It is scholarly, 
polished, historically sound. But one jumps at an excuse 


to lay it down. HAMILTON FYFE, 


ONE-ARM SUTTON. 7s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 


Major-General Sutton is another of the remarkable men 
whose fathers have been parsons. He is perhaps one of 
the most remarkable. After leaving Eton he took a course 
in Engineering at London University. Then rebelling 
against the tyranny of the 8.10 train to the City, and decid- 
ing rather arbitrarily that “the real business of life lay 
beyond the familiar horizon, down strange seas and across 
nameless, mysterious mountains,’’ he found a job construct- 
ing a line through swamps and forests on the borders of 
Paraguay. For the next ten years he worked hard and 
adventurously in the Argentine and in Mexico, fighting a 
good deal in his spare time, until in 1914 he returned to 
England to fight “for a cause that suited him,’”’ hoping 
for more adventure. He seems to have enjoyed the War. 
He carried his golf clubs everywhere labelled ‘‘ theodolite 
legs’ and, during the landing at Gallipoli, was cheered 
by ‘‘ the fellows under the cliff ’’ when a piece of shrapnel 
tore open the sacking and exposed his gentlemanly fraud. 
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** The reasons for service were,’’ he says, “‘ obscure. It 
does not matter now whether they were selfish, patriotic 
or hysterical, cowardly or magnanimous. A trained 
psychologist, employing all the stuff and nonsense of his 
professional patter, can reduce the most exalted human 
behaviour to a pathological dung-heap. I am afraid of 
these fellows. England needs more Kiplings and fewer 
analysts.” 


It is easy to understand his fear. His own life history 
would be interesting material for these ignoble people. 

Then he lost his right arm. He was in a shell-hole with 
five Gurkhas and a wounded Tommy, engaged in catching 
hand-grenades—“‘ I was always a safe field ’’—set with an 
eight- or ten-second fuse, and throwing them back so that 
they exploded in the Turkish trenches. He missed one. 
The five Gurkhas departed in terror. The grenade ex- 
ploded and he was thrown back across the shell-hole, his 
eyes and mouth full of sand. A big Turk appeared over 
the top with a bayonet. Sutton failed to get his revolver 
out of its holster and did not know why. The Turk drove 
at his stomach, and he succeeded in turning down the 
point and getting it in the leg. 

** Then I saw my hand or what was left of it: a few pink 
sinews like string and a spout of red . . . I remembered 
in a flash what old Jimmy Braid had said to me one day: 
‘Laddie, ye’d make a braw guid golfer, if ye didna use 
your right hand so muckle!’” 

With his left hand and a knife which one of the Gurkhas 
had dropped, he succeeded in killing the Turk. From 
then on he has been ‘“ One-arm Sutton.’’ But he has 
learnt to play golf with his remaining arm. 


After the War was over, ‘‘ Peace came as a sort of adoles- 
cence, a difficult time, introspective, confused.’’ He 
decided to go to Siberia to dredge for gold. He took a 
cargo of nails and women’s shoes to sell to the Russians 
on the way, and set off. The greater part of the book 
describes this series of adventures. He met the advanc- 
ing Revolution at a place called Blagovyeshchensk ; and 
by a combination of bribery, bluff, courage and good luck 
he made the best of both worlds, was given a bank to live 
in by the Bolshevist commissar, and sold all his nails and 
shoes at an enormous profit to the local representatives of 
the new world, who vied with each other in the size of their 
orders for the sake of the “squeeze.” He dredged a 
considerable amount of gold from the Sellemja River, and 
decamped with it before the men who worked the dredge 
became troublesome. He sold the dredge to the govern- 
ment for one hundred thousand dollars and dumped the 
gold on the Chinese side. 

Insatiable, he returned to make more money, and was 
paid an advance of one million in gold to dredge for the 
government. He was just about to remove the advance 
into safety in China, when a meeting was called at the 
Opera House, and two speakers from Moscow persuaded 
the crowd that Russia needed this gold too, and Sutton’s 
fortune was removed to Moscow. 


After a short time in Shanghai with his wife and child, 
a large overdraft necessitated more fortune-hunting, 
He became Bombardier to General Yang-Sen, and con- 
structed trench mortars at a good salary. Soon he found 
himself, in the general’s absence, Military Commander 
at Chung-King, and for eight days, with only two hundred 
men, held the Mint against the Third Army of about forty 
thousand under General Ma-Yu-Ching. Finally with 
almost incredible luck he got away unharmed, paid off his 
overdraft and, with a little working capital, decided to 
return to Russia. But on his way he stopped at Mukden 
to see Marshal Chang-Tso-Lin, who gave him more employ- 
ment, and whose chief adviser he was to be from 1924 
to 1927. 

It is an extraordinary story, amusing, exciting and 
instructive. Major-General Sutton tells it extremely well, 
with an exceptional power of narrative. After reading it 
one is left with admiration for his energy, and an impression 
that anyone will do anything for enough money. 


WYNYARD BROWNE. 
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THE BOOK OF TALBOT. By Violet Clifton. 15s. 
Faber.) 

Just now and again in the welter of books one stumbles 
by a blessed chance on one by which the critic is dis- 
armed, even in view of possible faults. ‘‘ The Book of 
Talbot ”’ is of this kind—but for reasons peculiarly its own. 
Through all its length the critical mind may mark this 
small point or that major feature for comment, if not for 
adverse judgment, suddenly to find his words hushed on 
his lips, and every thought left far behind in a swift transla- 
tion at the close to a lofty, sacramental plane. 

One wonders how Talbot Clifton would have fared but 
for the journey to Peru on which he met and won Violet 
Beauclerk. He drives his way into our ken like Jehu at 
the beginning of the book, a glorious figure of youth and 
strength, in the almost 
fabulous days of San 
Francisco. Then we see 
him journeying in 
Alaska, on the first of 
those travels which were 
to make him famous ; 
then venturing along 
with the Eskimo into 
the barren lands of 
Hudson Bay; next 
wandering in the basin 
of the Lena through the 
hardships of Siberian 
winter ; thrusting from 
Burma through to 
Tibet ; traversing un- 
known Africa; finally 
in agony of disease, for 
the first time baffled of 
his goal. It was early 
we learn that he em- 
braced the Roman faith, 
only later to marry an 
unbeliever. And yet 
one feels that, though 
it was Violet who came 
through him to share 
that faith, it was Talbot 
who, in this union of 
great spirits, was the 
more profoundly trans- 
formed of the two, and 
through her attained 
the summit of his 
achievement. 

Viewed as a whole, 
Mrs. Clifton’s book 
leaves one with a sen- 
sation of triumph. She 
may not, with her high- 
pitched, tensely strung 
prose, excite our admir- 
ing sympathy for her husband’s feats of endurance and 
discovery to the same degree as Jan Welzl aroused us in 
his less pretentious autobiography.* Now and then the 
more than hero-worship and the eccentricities of her style 
may even weary or annoy; while those who take too 
seriously the introduction of her book by the publishers 
as being ‘‘somewhere between ‘Moby Dick’ and ‘ Arabia 
Deserta,’ ’’ will doubtless confess to some disappointment. 
Her book lacks the tremendous drama of the former, as 
it falls in general below the passionless altitude of the 
latter. 

And yet it needs no comparisons to do justice to its 
grandeur and nobility ; and even if it is hardly likely to 
take its place on as high a level of literary fame as Melville’s 
and Doughty’s masterpieces, ‘‘ The Book of Talbot ’’ will 
stand on its own. Something it has which differentiates it, 
uplifts it, not only above these in this particular, but far 


(Faber & 


* “Thirty Years in the Golden North.” By Jan Welzl. 


Wedding Mask of Sir Henry Unton, with other scenes from his life. 
From a painting in the National Portrait Gallery. 
From ‘* An Introduction to Tudor Drama,” by Frederick S. Boas (Oxtord University Press). 
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above other books of its kind. When one has finished 
reading it, he forgets that this is in great part a rewriting 
of Talbot Clifton’s diaries; forgets too that Clifton is 
portrayed for us without the accepted analytical methods, 
merely in his splendid achievements and in a few well- 
treasured sayings. Nor does one remember, save passingly, 
that through more than half the length of the book he goes 
his resplendent journeys alone. For this book is his wife’s, 
as much as it is Talbot’s, and from the meeting of these two 
great spirits, in their strength, their pride, their humility 
and their love, it rises to a level of beauty which transforms 
the smallest event recorded, till the whole is lit with a blaze 
of glory. And the end—the agony, the pity of the striking 
down of such a man by a painful and incurable disease ; 
here we meet with scenes and with words which only a 
passionate sincerity, we 
feel, can justify the 
author in communicat- 
ing—until that quality 
supervenes which places 
this book in a niche by 
itself—the sacramental 
reverence which lifts 
the critic above his 
task, as Violet Clifton 
was lifted by it out of 
the Valley of the 
Shadow itself. 


Joun LINNELL. 


MOSAICS. 
By Charles H. Sherrill. 
15s. net. 
(Bodley Head.) 


Enthusiasm on the 
part of the author is 
the only qualification 
apparent for the 
writing of this book. 
The publishers remark 
that the author is a 
General and the pre- 
sent American Ambas- 
sador to Turkey, yet 
neither of these quali- 
fications would seem 
an essential to the 
production of a work 
on mosaics. The book 
is typically American. 
It opens with an ac- 
count of how quickly 
and comfortably an 
itinerary of all the 
mosaics really worth 
while seeing can be 
made, with the aid of first-class steamers and sleeping- 
cars. Unfortunately ‘“‘ Steamers do not stop at Mount 
Athos, and it is quite a difficult business going out there 
from Salonica. Therefore Mount Athos will be omitted 
from our itinerary.’’ We can visit however without any 
inconvenience such important centres of mosaic culture 
as Ravenna, Rome, Daphni, Venice, Stamboul and Sicily, 
and General Sherrill’s enthusiasm, studiously tempered 
by descriptions, historical and quantitive, will no doubt 
excite many to go and see these glories for themselves, 
and if that object is attained the author will not feel 
that he has laboured in vain. But alas, to how many 
Englishmen, after viewing the mosaics in the cathedral 
at Trieste, and having abandoned first-class sleepers for 
travel by air, would find that “‘ when, after a happy 
farewell to Trieste, the hydroplane rose easily from 
the water and headed for Venice, music and words 
of ‘The end of a perfect day’ naturally recurred to 
mind ”’ ? 
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THE TRIAL OF JACK SHEPPARD. Edited by Horace Bleack- 
ley and S. M. Ellis. 10s. 6d. (Hodge.) 


This is the fifty-ninth volume of ‘‘ Notable British Trials,”’ 
which has secured the success it deserved, for the interest 
caused by an important trial appeals to lawyers and laymen 
alike. 

Jack Sheppard is regarded usually as a master criminal. 
He was not. His thefts were neither numerous nor valu- 
able. Born in 1702, the son of a Spitalfields carpenter, 
who died when he was quite young, Jack was sent to a work- 
house school and bound apprentice to a Wych Street 
carpenter at the age of fifteen. For six years he served 
his master well, becoming a good carpenter and a masterly 
locksmith. He was short but marvellously muscular, agile 
asacat. All these qualities were to serve him well, when 
he fell in with a Drury Lane trollop known as Edgworth 
Bess. To satisfy her voracity he started stealing, and 
subsequently housebreaking ; but his prizes did not bring 
him much. Through the treachery of a fellow-thief, Blue- 
skin, he was caught by the police in Seven Dials. Im- 
prisoned on the second floor of the St. Giles’s Round-house, 
he broke through the roof and escaped. Rearrested a 
month later with his paramour, he escaped again from 
Clerkenwell Prison, and effected Bess’s escape too by tying 
her petticoats into a rope and lowering her to the ground. 
Further robberies followed, and twice he escaped from 
Newgate—once upachimney. But the third time he was 
kept under closer watch; he was sentenced to death and 
hanged at Tyburn at the age of twenty-two. 

His life and death differed little from those of many 
another thief before the existence of a regular police force, 
except for his skill in escaping from prison. We should 
however have long since forgotten him, had not Harrison 
Ainsworth made him the hero of one of his romances in 
1839. It was an instantaneous success, and gave rise 
to ten plays founded upon it within a year. These were 
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frequently revived, and the veteran Mrs. Keeley appeared 
as Jack Sheppard until quite middle age. The version 
best known to the older playgoers of to-day was that by 
Yardley and Stephens at the Gaiety in 1885. In it Nellie 
Farren and Fred Leslie, both of whom depended for their 
success not on sex appeal but on brains, laid the founda- 
tions of ten years of the brightest burlesque that London 
has ever known. 

Horace Bleackley had not finished this book when he 
died suddenly in 1931; he had completed the life, trial 
and execution, and selected three contemporary narratives 
for appendices. It has remained for Mr. Ellis to add a 
very complete account of the pamphlets, romances and 
dramas that have been composed on his theme. To this 
he has added a note on Jonathan Wild as an introduction 
to a rare contemporary account of the renowned thief and 
thief-catcher. In conclusion he has contributed a sympa- 
thetic memoir of Horace Bleackley, who was rich enough 
to choose on what subjects he would write. He was not 
only a writer but a book-collector who, like Edmund Gosse, 
annotated his treasures in a clear, neat hand. Any brother 
collector who manages to secure one of his books, which 
were sold after his death, will possess a volume doubly 
precious. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


THE INVENTOR AND HIS WORLD. 
field. 6s. (Kegan Paul.) 

Dr. Hatfield, himself an inventor, holds that “‘ all creative 
work takes place in the subconscious.” There is much 
such controversial matter in the book, which repays the 
close attention that it demands of the reader, and which 
covers a wide field—from ‘‘ Working out and Financing an 
Invention,’’ Psychological Inventions,” ‘‘ Biological In- 
ventions ’’’ to ‘‘ Patent Law as it is and as it should 
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TRIAL BY VIRGINS. By David Larg. 


tos. 6d. 
Davies.) 


(Peter 

Dante Gabriel Rossetti’s biographers, critics, relatives 
and friends present us with difficult material for a portrait. 
Many of those who knew him have testified to his impulsive- 
ness and to his affectionate and warm-hearted good nature ; 
whilst many of those who have lived more recently and 
did not know him, have declared him to have been a bad 
man or a selfish, self-seeking adventurer. From the 
exuberant cry of the young poet Marston, who wished 
Rossetti were an exiled king that he might fight to restore 
him to his throne, we may turn to the elegantly qualified 
verdict of Mr. James Agate that ‘“ Rossetti was a cad, 
though not a howling one.’”’ The delicate nature of Ros- 
setti’s sister Christina found him, whatever his short- 
comings, “lovable’’; yet Miss Violet Hunt, perhaps 
seeing Rossetti as a symbol] for the inconstancy of man, 
declares she can never forgive him for his behaviour to 
Elizabeth Siddal. If the whimsically sensitive Mr. Max 
Beerbohm sees Rossetti as the centre of warm friendships in 
the Victorian fog, the ethically sensitive Mr. Evelyn Waugh 
declares categorically that he was a “‘ bad man.”” What 
is the truth? How far has Rossetti’s latest biographer, 
Mr. Larg, contributed to an understanding of that ap- 
parently contradictory character ? 

Mr. Larg’s analysis of what he considers to have been the 
two main conflicting impulses in Rossetti is persuasive. 
Moreover the portrait does not conflict with contemporary 
accounts. If Mr. Larg ignores the strong family ties of 
affection which bound Rossetti to his own people, and 


perhaps prevented him from severing himself from a . 


tradition of behaviour which ill-accorded with his nature, 
he rightly stresses the warring elements within him of the 
ideal and the actual. Whilst it would seem that there are 
other matters to which Mr. Larg has not made sufficient 
allusion, his biography is a valuable study of a perplexing 
character. He tells freshly a now frequently told story, 
and he tells it so that he sacrifices neither a regard for fact 
nor for his own interesting theories about the protagonists 
in his drama. ‘Trial By Virgins’’ must remain a 
permanent contribution to the criticism of the man Rossetti. 
GEOFFREY ROssETTI. 


THE AMAZING AMAZON. By Captain F. McDermott, 
F.R.G.S. 15s. (Lincoln Williams.) 

How would you like to go on a trip from London to 
Siberia? What! No? Cost. Equipment. Distance. 
Distance! Yes, that is something to think about. Three 
thousand miles—the length of the Amazon. Oh, you had 
no idea that the Amazon was three thousand miles long ? 
Then read Captain McDermott’s book. You will learn 
many amazing things about this little known section of a 
little known continent. As you read, Africa will appear to 
you by contrast as safe and as familiar as Richmond, or at 
the most Whipsnade. Not only is the wild life that haunts 
the Amazon valley so different—the jaguar and the 
anaconda for example—but the human species of this 
** mysterious Brazil” (not the Brazil which coffee has made 
us familiar with, but the unpenetrable Brazil) is so much 
untouched by the twentieth century. ‘‘ While they are 
not wild men of the woods,” says Captain Dermott, “‘ they 
are primitive, naked ’”’ and are at a stage of civilisation 
that is unimaginable. Their boats, made of bark, are the 
frailest craft in the world; they practise lip-piercing, a 
practice they have in common with African tribes, but 
some of them according to this explorer are clearly descen- 
dants of the Peruvian Incas. If nothing else, the illustra- 
tions of the highly artistic pottery made by these dwellers 
in the forests of Brazil are proof of this. 

But our intrepid author has discovered somebody who 
leads a life even more strange than that of the dwellers of 
the Amazon valley. This somebody is a young English- 
woman, Miss Rolfe, secretary to the general manager of 
the Madeira-Mamoré Railway (‘‘a mere two hundred and 
twenty-six miles ’’), who lives at Tabatinga, ‘‘ an outpost 
two thousand miles up the Amazon established by the 
Portuguese in 1766.” Captain McDermott gives this most 


THE BOOKMAN 


‘filting tribute to her: ‘‘ We are constantly reading these 


days of superwomen who fly round the world or explore 
. . » but it was in the Manaos bathing-pool that my wife 
and I had the pleasure of meeting a lady who should surely 
go down to posterity as a supreme example of the fearless- 
ness of the Englishwoman.” 

This discovery alone would have made the trip up the 
Amazon amazing, but ‘“‘ The Amazing Amazon ”’ is full of 
similar amazing episodes. 


—~* AFRICA. By Commander Attilio. 18s. 
son. 

In this profusely illustrated record of exploration, 
Commander Attilio certainly takes us to an Africa that has 
been hidden, notwithstanding the many accounts we have 
had in recent years about the Dark Continent and its 
inhabitants. The familiar picture of the Zulu for example 
has shown him in full war paint, with spear held aloft, but 
Commander Attilio tells us that the Zulu is like any other 
human being, susceptible to the tender emotions of poetry 
and love. Zulu courtship we learn is rather peculiar, and 
perhaps more arduous than it is among us. The brave 
having been looked upon with favour by a lass, follows her 
secretly to her bathing-pool, waits in hiding patiently till 
the unsuspecting lass has enjoyed her sun-bath and returned 
home, then takes some of the water into his mouth, which 
he immediately expectorates. Commander Attilio’s account 
of the Belgian Congo and the Mambuti pygmies, with their 
inordinate love of gorilla flesh, is also new and most 
interesting. 

He has much to say for the work of the missionaries in 
Rhodesia, where there is only one white man to every 
sixty square miles. ‘“‘ Whether one entertains for the 
missions,” says Commander Attilio, ‘‘ sentiments of 
sympathy or antipathy, he must admit that from the 
industrial standpoint they have been an important element 
and have done extremely valuable work.” 


(Hutchin- 


YUGOSLAVIA. By Grace Ellison. 12s. 
Head.) 

Miss Ellison’s travels and observations have led her to 
the conclusion that a synthesis of the Slav races into a 
single kingdom has been an excellent thing for all con- 
cerned—a conviction which is apparently shared by most 
of those with whom she came in contact during her tour 
through Yugoslavia. To the task of recounting those 
travels she brings a fund of wisdom and humour—a genuine 
love for humanity, and no little insight into the impulses 
and strange inconsistencies of human nature. She admits 
that Yugoslavia—born as it was in the afterthroes of war— 
was a revelation to her; and the sincerity of her narrative 
alone is sufficient to communicate some of that wonder and 
warmth of admiration to the reader. 

Among the distinguished persons whose acquaintance 
she made was King Alexander himself and others of the 
royal household ; but she devotes special study to her 
meeting with the famous sculptor, Mestrovic. Having 
already made contact with him through his work, she 
found her expectations greatly roused at the prospect of 
meeting him in the flesh. He disclosed himself as a serious, 
almost ascetic artist who had risen from a humble trade ; 
and one who took his art with the deeply religious serious- 
ness which may be seen exemplified in his scult of the 
Crucifixion—perhaps his masterpiece. He is however but 
one of Miss Ellison’s vivid little portraits—bishops, monks, 
royalties and common people filling the gaps everywivere. 

For King Alexander himself she entertains the highest 
respect. Beloved by his people, he walks among them 
every day when his laborious duties are over; and as a 
last resort in all difficulties, those harassed people write to 
their king, knowing that he will help them. Of the princes 
she also tells us a good deal, with photographs to help her 
out; but there are some mistakes in the index that should 
be attended to when a revision is contemplated ; and a 
rather unusual quantity of errata. The chapter on Bel- 
grade, the capital of Yugoslavia, is perhaps the best in the 
book, and forms the quintessence of a vivid and memorable 
journey. ASHLEY SAMPSON. 
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LONDRES. By Paul Morand, 


This is a book that should have almost as large a sale 
here as in France. Not that M. Morand has anything new 
to tell any Londoner who knows his own city; and I sup- 
pose quite eight thousand do so out of the eight millions. 
But his point of view is so intelligent and yet so un- 
English. His chief advantage is that he likes England 
and the English; he was here as a schoolboy; he spent 
three years at Oxford and several more as an attaché before 
and during the War. And yet his outlook is so different ; 
he is interested by things we take for granted. And his 
book is so refreshing to read because it reminds us so 
forcibly that we are islanders and not as other men. 

If M. Morand has a fault it is that he has mixed .too 
much with the society that an attaché d’ambassade is com- 
pelled to frequent. He knows when to wear a black, and 
when a white, tie in the evening; he knows the latest 
restaurant and night club; he knows how the Bohemian 
of Bloomsbury differs from his brother of Chelsea; he 
knows our museums and art galleries, our history and all 
the things ‘‘ that are never done ’’ by gentlemen ; he knows 
by sight the colours of the old boys’ ties of our chief public 
schools—in fact he has studied us seriously as a future 
ambassador should do. Not that, I fear, M. Morand will 
ever sit in the seat of Chateaubriand in Albert Gate; he 
has deserted diplomacy for the professon of letters. The 
first editions of his ‘‘ Tendres Stocks’’ and ‘‘ Ouvert la 
Nuit ’’ command high prices in the Paris market. A com- 
panion book to this on New York is nearing its three hun- 
dred thousand. In fact he is read by the booklover and 
by the man in the street. And an author who can 
capture both publics is bound to go far. This book is not 
free from misprints, but what French typographer has 
ever known how to spell our proper names? Marcel 
Prévost, when he wrote on England, had always to print 
English words in capitals to prevent his admirers thinking 
he was ignorant of our language. If one had to name an 
English equivalent of M. Morand one would think first 
of Mr. Harold Nicolson. 

One remark the author makes which is being borne in 
to us more and more, that if the British Cabinet had told 
Germany in the last days of July, 1914, that we should 
join the French if Belgium were invaded, there would 
have been no war. And he was in a position to know. 

DEV. 


15 frs. (Plon.) 


THE GUN. 
By C. S. Forester. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


The strength of this tale of the Peninsular War in the 
Pyrenees springs from its simplicity. Here are no heroes 
complicated by inhibitions stretching back into pre-natal 
days, but simple men actuated by elementary motives— 
brutal, courageous and intensely real. It is an excellent 
tale of irregular warfare in Leon, of battles and sieges, a 
tale more concerned with action than with character, but, 
since action displays character, filled with real people. 

Though at first the reader may think it too episodic to 
be satisfactory reading, once the gun has been unearthed 
from the quarry where it had been buried, it becomes a link 
between the episodes, binding them into one whole, just 
as it was the bond uniting the guerilleros, irregulars and 
regular Spanish troops into one conquering army. One 
becomes engrossed in the adventures of this eighteen- 
pounder and the indispensable help it brings to the irregular 
army. The end of the story is exactly right. After in- 
credible successes the army fades away in a day and nothing 
is left; it has the impermanence of all free-lance, un- 
organised campaigns. 


PULL DEVIL, PULL BAKER. By Stella Benson and Count 
de Toulouse de Lautrec de Savine. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 

To try and recreate a “‘ character,’’ even when one can 
imitate the tricks of speech and gesture, is a hard enough 
task. To do so merely by writing is almost impossible. 
But this is the task which Miss Stella Benson has set her- 
self in ‘‘ Pull Devil, Pull Baker.” Certainly Count de Tou- 
louse de Lantrec de Savine has an eccentricity, from his 


method of paying his bills down to spelling English words, 
which makes his portrayal a hard enough problem. For 
there are two difficulties to be faced—either the “‘ character”’ 
becomes purely ridiculous and improbable, which bores the 
reader in a very short time; or the reader becomes so 
used to the eccentricity that all sense of strangeness 
vanishes. 

Miss Benson has avoided these pitfalls with great skill. 
As soop as we have finished one of the Count’s romantic, 
simple and astounding stories, Miss Benson steps in with 
a chapter of comment, retells us the story, or wonders 
with us why the Count should say such things. She plays 
the part of the normal present-day background with such 
grace and skill that every feature which makes the Count 
a “character’”’ is thrown into high and amusing relief. 
And he is indeed a “ character ”’ of the very first magnitude, 
one who should amuse everybody who reads this book. 


EsME WHITTAKER. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO TUDOR DRAMA. By Frederick S. 
Boas. 4s. 6d. (Oxford University Press.) 

I lack space to do bare justice to Dr. Boas, whose title 
leads one to expect a resurvey of known ground (ground 
covered by Symonds’s classic ‘‘ Predecessors ”’ for instance), 
but who soon falsifies such forebodings. Compact and 
scholarly, rather than entertaining in the Symonds vein, 
he is content to summarise the achievement of forerunners, 
and to allot the utmost possible space to new matter—as 
for example to the Thomas More group, whose native 
secular work (Dr. Boas maintains) was at least as important 
an influence as the Moralities and Latin sources to which 
our drama has been chiefly ascribed. He has some interest- 
ing remarks on the printer Rastell ; and on Medwall, whose 
“Fulgens and Lucres”’ (our first known secular play, 
unearthed as recently as 1919) was produced charmingly by 
the young Group Theatre a few Sundays ago. Elsewhere 
he speaks of school and university productions, with special 
reference to the Latin plays with which distinguished 
foreigners were entertained, and which were beyond the 
power of professional actors; of masks and pageants, 
chronicles and biographies; and so by way of Lyly and 
Kyd to the scholar-playwrights and Marlowe. Shake- 
speare and Jonson are outside the scope of his book; but 
it is interesting to note that he denies to Jonson, in pass- 
ing, the famous additions to the ‘‘ Spanish Tragedy ”’ 
Quarto of 1602; nor will allow to Shakespeare the crude 
strength of ‘‘ Arden of Feversham.”’ 

One query might be made: could not the author have 
found room to summarise Dr. Hotson’s researches on 
Marlowe ? But it is churlish to ask more when so much 
has been given. . . . Were I a social-satirist, I should make 
shrewd play with this bobok—one hundred and seventy pages 
of crammed scholarship, ten plates and a full index— 
price four shillings and sixpence. And for the trashiest 
novel of the year they charge seven good shillings and 
sixpence. GRAHAM SUTTON 
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TOM TIDDLER’S ISLAND. By J. J. Connington. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


A honeymooning couple are lent a charming island, 
complete with house and ‘“‘ man and wife’’ to run it. 
They soon find that there are exciting and mysterious 
happenings in this modern Eden. A naturalist who knows 
nothing of birds; a scientist who is guarded by brutal 
ruffians ; a fugitive witha bar of gold in his pocket; a 
mysterious yacht which anchors in the harbour on dark 
nights ; secret passages, and one of the most diabolically 
intricate codes which the most ingenious of detectives has 
ever attempted to explain to gasping readers. From all 
this, the author makes a thrilling yarn which keeps its 
secret well to the end. 

An intriguing map of the isle of Ruffia makes it appear 
a delightful spot when short of its extraneous criminals and 
unpleasant shocks. 


CAN YOU WRITE SHORT STORIES? By Kennedy William- 
son, M.A. With an Introduction by Michael Joseph. 
4s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 


If you can write short stories the world is only too willing 
to read them, and Mr. Williamson certainly does his best 
to make sure that no one with a spark of talent shall have 
it snuffed out for the want of help. Without preliminaries 
he plunges right into his breezy advice, and for thirty- 
five chapters pours out information without the waste of 
a word. He is a physician who takes his own medicine, 
for he makes his instruction as interesting as a short story— 
more interesting than many. 

By apt illustration he shows the amateur how not to 
do it, and how very funny and futile he is when he insists 
on doing it. He does not forget that the /ook of a manu- 
script matters, or that a stamped addressed envelope is 
essential. He tells him just how and where to clip, and 
what sort of envelopes to use, and how to address them. 
If there is a story anywhere in a person’s make-up, there 
is certainly a better chance of its materialisation after 
reading this book than there could be otherwise. 


The Earl of Birkenhead. 


From a caricature by the author. 


From “‘ Heydays,” by C, P, Hawkes Methuen). 
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AT TEN PACES. By Charles G. Booth. 


7s. 6d. 
Stoughton.) 


(Hodder & 


When two fiery men, each of them devoted to antiques, 
quarrel over a priceless Greek head, something is bound 
to happen. When it happens in San Francisco, and the 
inhabitants of the district include a number of Chinese, it 
is likely to happen in a very picturesque way. All the 
ingredients of a thriller are here, and the result is a very 
good thriller indeed, better than its author gives it credit 
for. There is no need, when the story itself is exciting 
and mystifying to the last degree, to attempt to heighten 
the impression by piling up words. Mr. Booth takes great 
liberties with the eyes of his characters, which are always 
‘‘ registering ’’ white heat, or terror, or horror, or “ rolling 
in troughs of despair.’’ When plot and characters are 
both excellent, a little economy in description is worth a 
great many unnecessary adjectives, and this is an excellent 
plot, for it keeps its dark secrets unless the reader is dis- 
honest enough to “‘ look at the end.”’ 


UNFINISHED ADVENTURE : Selected Reminiscences from an 
Englishwoman’s Life. By Evelyn Sharp. With frontis- 
piece portrait by Sir William Rothenstein and 18 illus- 
trations. 12s. 6d. net. (John Lane.) 


Evelyn Sharp has always been in the van of progress, 
a scout indeed, wellin advance of the mainarmy. ‘‘ Adven- 
ture ’’ is the word for these recollections—of nursery and 
school, Renan and Pasteur, Yellow Book days, the Woman 
Suffrage Movement (with hunger-striking), of post-War 
Germany, Ireland, Russia. She has met innumerable of 
the great ones of the earth. But her book is no mere 
parade. It is her own personality which lights up every 
page. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LAUGHTER: A Study in Social 
Adaptation. By Ralph Piddington. tos. 6d. net. (Figure- 
head.) 
Max Beerbohm said the last word on laughter for a 
great many of us. Bergson, Freud and the rest 
have dogmatised almost ad nauseam. lf we must 
have manuals let them be of the sense and 
sensibility displayed by Mr. Piddington. He 
analyses the whole subject, including weeping, and 
summarises conclusions from the “ Classics’’ to 
the present day. He has his own theory—the 
‘“compensatory.”’ Ludicrous. situations are to 
some degree essentially subversive of the social 
_ order. The reaction of laughter breaks up our , 
» trains of thought. A hypothetical dangerous ex- 
plosion ends—in smoke. 


4 THE STORY OF THE SHIP. By G. M. Boumphrey. 
4 2s. 6d. (Black.) 


Mr. Boumphrey has contributed another volume 
to that excellent ‘“‘ The How-and-Why’’ Series. 
After his outline of locomotion on land, it is 
right that Mr. Boumphrey should tell the story of 
the ship. He has a clear style and a power of 
lucid expression, so that child or grown-up may 
read his book with equal understanding and 
enjoyment. It was not possible of course to give 
a full account of the development of navigation 
in the short space at his disposal, and it is much 
to Mr. Boumphrey’s credit that he has made so 
consecutive a narrative of this rambling subject. 
Mr. Poulton’s illustrations are charming, and the 
double page devoted to types of rigging will be 
welcomed by every amateur observer of sailing- 
ships. 
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Maluti Murder. Emma Haldane. 7s. 6d. (Eldon Press.) 

Translate No Further. Dorothea Bussell. 7s. 6d. (Gray- 
son.) 

Crazy Omnibus. Ronald Frankau. 3s. 6d. (Grayson.) 


Up the Aerial. Maurice Lane-Norcott. 


son.) 


3s. 6d. (Gray- 


The Holiday. Richmal Crompton. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 
Zest. Charles G. Norris. 8s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 

The Nevadans. Charles H. Snow. 7s. 6d. (John Long.) 
Captain Bottell. James Hanley. 8s. 6d. (Boriswood.) 


Love Onthe Dole. Walter Greenwood, 
Cape.) 


7s. 6d. (Jonathan 


| 
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Scud Hill. 


From “* Trafalgar,” by A. F. Freemantle (Peter Davies). 


Little Friend. Ernst Lothar. 7s. 6d. 

Our Mr. Richards. Jane-Eliza Hasted. 
Press.) 

Brother Wolf. George Benson. 


(Martin Secker.) 
7s. 6d. (Eldon 


7s. 6d. (Eldon Press.) 


Murder at Monte Carlo. E. Phillips Oppenheim. 7s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Yet In My Flesh. M. E. Mitchell. 7s. 6d. (Dent.) 


Memoirs of Martha. Edited by Her Mistress. 7s. 6d. 
(Arthur Barker.) 

The Lightning Conductor Comes Back. Alice William- 
son. 7s. 6d. (Chapman «& Hall.) 


Dust Devils. Marjorie R. Shand. 7s. 6d. (Werner 
Laurie.) 

The No-Nation Girl. Evans Wall. 7s. 6d. (Werner 
Laurie.) 

Prelude to Calvary. Hugh Kimber. 7s. 6d. (Arthur 
Barker.) 

The Honour of Lennox. J. MacFarlane. 7s. Od. 
(Jarrolds.) 

Death in Darkness. Charles Barry. 7s. 6d. (Hurst & 


Blackett.) 
Everywoman. Gilbert Frankau. 7s. 6d. (Hutchinson.) 
Overture to Fortune. Marjorie Booth. 7s. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 
Kaspa the Lion Man. C.T. Stoneham. 3s. 6d. (Methuen.) 
Hyde Side Up. Ben Travers. 7s. 6d. (Bodley Head.) 


Tops and Bottoms. Noel Streatfield. 7s. 6d. (Heine- 
mann.) 
Swell Garrick. John Spencer. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & 


Stoughton.) 
The Hazards of Belinda. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Sophia Cleugh. 7s. 6d. 


Devil’s Cargo. Anton De Bruyne. 7s. 6d. (Denis 
Archer.) 

Arabella. Eric Frisch. 6s. (Scholartis Press.) 

Two Loves I Have. Owen Pitman. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 


Cape.) 
Literary 
Knockmaroon. W. M. Letts. 


7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


Out and About. Archibald Marshall.’ ros. 6d. (John 
Murray.) 
William Shenstone. Marjorie Williams. 2s. (Oxford 


University Press.) 


Miscellaneous 


Great Short Stories of the War. 5s. 
woode.) 

Callisthenes. 2s. 6d. (Selfridge.) 

The Book-Collector’s Quarterly. Edited by Desmond 
Flower and A. J. A. Symons. 3s. (Cassell.) 

Roman Catholic Methods of Birth Control. Marie Car- 
michael Stopes. 6s. (Peter Davies.) 

Tables of Content. André L.Simon. 7s. 6d. (Constable.) 

$.0.S. Talks on Unemployment. S. P. B. Mais. 7s. 6d. 
(Putnams.) 


(Eyre & Spottis- 
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Russian Roundabout. Archibald Lyall. 6s. (Desmond 
Harmsworth.) 
See For Yourself. Edmund Vale. 5s. (Dent.) 


Final Eton Fables. Cyril Alington. 3s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


Covering Two Years. I. V. Morris. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

Volume the First. Jane Austen. 5s. (Oxford University 
Press.) 


Music 


Music and the Community. 3s. 6d. 
versity Press.) 


(Cambridge Uni- 


Poetry 


In Later Days. Arthur L. Salmon. 2s. 6d. (Benn.) 

Grecian Nocturne. G. Laurence Groom. js. _ (Eric 
Partridge.) 

Chimes From Leighton’s Church Tower. Rev. Kenneth 
Knight Hallowes. 5s. (Methuen.) 

The Acts of Saint Peter. Gordon Bottomley. 3s. 6d. 
(Constable.) 


Lyric Poems. G. Hubi-Newcombe. 4s. 6d. (Channing 
Press.) 

Jonquils. Beatrice Eve. 2s. 6d. (Blackwell.) 

Alien Guest. Mary Morison Webster. 3s. 6d. (Poetry 


Bookshop.) 
New Symphonies. E. H. W. Meyerstein. 5s. 
Bookshop.) 


(Poetry 


Politics 


Past Parliamentary Elections in Greenock. John Donald. 
2s. (John Donald.) 


Psychology 


Bulletin V of the National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research. 2s. (National Laboratory of Psychical 
Research.) 


Religion and Theology 


The Oxford Movement. J. Lewis May. tos. 6d. 
Head.) 


(Bodley 


Sarah Bernhardt, aged 12. 
From “ Sarah Bernhardt,” by G. G. Geller (Duckworth). 
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Reprints 


True Crime Series: Rope, Knife and Chair. Guy B. H. 
Logan.—Splendid Sons of Sin. Dr. Angelo S. Rappo- 
port.—Queer Fish. John C. Goodwin.—Side-lights on 
Criminal Matters. John C. Goodwin.—Twelve Mon- 
strous Criminals. Philip Beaufoy Barry.—Guilty or 
Not Guilty ? Guy B. H. Logan. od. each. (Rich & 
Cowan.) 

Afoot In England. W.H. Hudson. 3s. 6d. (Dent.) 

The Mirror of the Sea. Joseph Conrad. 3s. 6d. (Dent.) 

The Qualities of Mercy. Cecil Adair. 2s. 6d. (Stanley 
Paul.) 

Cardinal Newman. William Barry. 2s. 6d. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Tract Ninety. John Henry Newman. 6s. (Constable.) 

Red Sap. John Easton. 3s. 6d. (Putnams.) 

The Shadow Man. John Goodwin. 3s. 6d. (Putnams.) 


Travel 

Come Easy, Go Easy. Arthur Mason. 7s. 6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

From Pacific to Atlantic. Kenneth G. Grubb. tos. 6d. 
(Methuen.) 

On Foot in Devon. Henry Williamson. 5s. (Maclehose.) 

This Was England. Horace Annesley Vachell. 8s. 6d. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


SARAH BERNHARDT. By G. G. Geller. Translated by 
E. S. G. Potter. 12s. 6d. (Duckworth.) 


Like music, great acting is not to be recreated in print ; 
and although M. Geller lavishes full praise on the ‘“‘ golden 
voice,” he has known better than to confuse the bio- 
grapher’s function with that of the gramophone. In the 
few passages where he discusses Bernhardt’s technique, he 
does so relatively ; defining the new element which she 
infused into the classicality of the Comédie-Francaise, or 
contrasting her Phédre with Rachel’s, her Théodora with 
Duse’s. But his concern is chiefly to recount the actress’s 
life-story ; and his main theme inevitably is the dynamic 
and superhuman energy which kept her feverishly at work, 
both in the theatre and outside it, till she was over seventy, 
and no longer able to move from place to place without 
help. He does not mitigate the stormy-petrel quality of 
this energy. It sent her conquering; but it also involved 
her in continuous strife; so that long after she “ arrived ”’ 
—indeed till she was fifty or more—her normal troubles of 
ill-health and ill-luck were complicated by humiliations 
and feuds which a less difficult temperament could have 
avoided; the more since this same energy drove her to 
set all sorts of folk by the ears—sculptors and painters, 
moralists, diplomatists even—in fields remote from her own 
battle-ground of the theatre. 

All this—the energy and its effects—M. Geller interprets 
as the woman’s desperate pursuit of a happiness which for 
ever eluded her; and if he does not quite substantiate 
this view, at least it gives unity to his work. The transla- 
tion is neatly handled. 
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ULTRAMARINE. By Malcolm 
Lowry. 7s.6d. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 


“Ultramarine’”’ is the 
story of Dana Hilliot’s 
struggle for, and achieve- 
ment of manhood and 
wholeness. He goes to sea 
on a tramp steamer, and the 
opposition which meets the 
“ toff’’ and the outsider is 
the practical equivalent of 
the doubts and ignorances 
which make happiness im- 
possible. Eventually he is 
“accepted by the crew, and 
at the same time the signifi- 
cance and purpose of living 
become clear to him. A bare outline of the plot may 
suggest that ‘‘ Ultramarine ’”’ is yet another of those flat, 
commonplace allegories based on a sea journey which have 
poured from the printing presses since Conrad ; but it is in 
fact the work of a man who experiences things in an intense 
and unique way, and of a writer who uses words vividly and 
originally (although it is a first novel). The violent and 
fantastically humorous talk of the seamen compares 
strangely with the ‘‘ metaphysical ’’ beauty of the passages 
which describe Hilliot’s states of mind. ‘‘ Ultramarine ”’ 
is not at first “‘ gripping” like the ordinary slick novel. 
It requires personal effort on the part of the reader, like 
good poetry. Once that effort is made, it sweeps one 
towards that satisfaction and inspiration which is the gift 


of great poetry. 


Frank Binder. 
Author of “ Dialectic,” 
(Scholartis Press). 


FEW THINGS ARE NEEDFUL. By G. McPherson. 7s. 6d. 
net. (Lovat Fraser.) 


Michael Donnelly had more than the average artist’s 
desire to make life as well as his art conform to a pattern 
of loveliness. He attempted to exclude everything not in 
accord with beauty as he perceived it. A sub-title might 
be ‘‘ Diana of the Escalators,’’ since it is in the Tube he 
meets the woman who confounds and compounds his 
theories. Mr. McPherson’s novel is memorable for good 
writing, a charm and something “ fey ’’ in incident. 


THE FOOLISH LOVERS, THE WAYWARD MAN and THE 
FIRST MRS. FRASER. By St. John Ervine. In one 
volume. 7s. 6d. (Collins.) 


To the many admirers of Mr. St. John Ervine as a 
novelist, it will be good news to hear that Messrs. Collins 
have published in one volume at seven shillings and six- 
pence, ‘‘ The Foolish Lovers,”’ ‘‘ The Wayward Man ”’ and 
““The First Mrs. Fraser.’’ Messrs. Collins are to be con- 
gratulated on the excellent paper and plain binding of 
green cloth. There are three of Mr. Ervine’s best works 
for the modest sum of seven shillings and sixpence, all in 
one volume which is neither too large nor too heavy to be 
held with comfort. 


The Headland of Khashm al Amur, 
where the Valley of Wadi Dawasir breaks through the Tuwaiq Plateau to lose itself in the waterless desert. 
From “ The Empty Quarter,” by H. St. J. B. Philby (Constable). 
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For the Writers of To-Morrow 


AN OUTLET 


Several months ago we took a glance at broadcasting 
as an outlet for the writer’s art. I should like to return to 
the subject this month to look at it from other points of 
view. 

The amount of matter used each day by the B.B.C. is 
enormous. Not only are the London microphones calling 
for it, but also, remember, the various regional studios. 
It is surprising, in view of the ‘“‘ consumption,’’ how high 
the standard remains. But at the same time I know of 
no market for literary work which is so constantly on the 
look-out for good ideas, nor so invariably ready to give 
sympathetic consideration to one’s work, as is the B.B.C. 

When last we discussed the matter of writing for the 
microphone, we were chiefly concerned, you may recall, 
with the technique of the radio play. For a moment let 
us glance at some other outlets, returning to consider aspects 
of radio drama hitherto untouched in our chat. 

Interest in the radio talk is increasing. In that fact 
may rest an opportunity for you. A radio talk is some 
fourteen hundred words long and, if it is accepted by the 
B.B.C., you will be asked to broadcast it yourself—a process 
which, though outside our scope to discuss, need have no 
terrors for you. The acceptance is the thing however, 
and here, as much as in a newspaper article, the subject 
counts for a great deal. 


If you are thinking of submitting such a talk to the 


B.B.C., look for the magazine subject rather than the 
topical subject of the daily paper. Remember that pro- 
grammes are made up at least six weeks in advance. Bear 
in mind also that your audience is a wide one—in tastes as 
well as area. This does not mean that you may find some 
subject likely to interest them all. It does however, imply 
that there must be nothing likely to appeal only to a small 
and technically minded minority. 

When you have decided your subject (and, again, try to 
let it be something the like of which has not been broad- 
cast before), forget for the moment that you are a writer. 
Radio deals with the spoken, not the written word. If 
you write out your talk in “ literary ’’ language, revise it 
line by line, word by word, until it sounds much better 
than it reads. Omit slang, but do not be afraid of collo- 
quialisms up to a point. You will probably find that this 
transposing of the written into the spoken word means 
that you cannot include nearly so many facts or observa- 
tions as you intended. This need not worry you however 
for, like a Phil May sketch, a good radio talk succeeds by 
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a few vivid impressions rather than by a host of detail, 
and so, for the matter of that, does almost any work of 
art, written, spoken or painted. 

Discussions are allied to talks, and are often carried on 
from scripts written by some author not actually taking 
part in the broadcast. In writing these—which is not 
advisable until your outline-synopsis has been approved 
by the B.B.C.—you are writing what amounts to a plot- 
less, though not themeless, play. If you visualise your 
characters, the B.B.C. will obtain ‘‘ voices ’”’ to fit them. 
Your work as author will consist in developing argu- 
ments, interesting though not too deep, which sound 
spontaneous when spoken, which occasionally—as in real 
life—do not develop but explode with a laugh or anti- 
climax, and which above all, contain several crisp and, if 
possible, striking illustrations to entertain and enlighten. 

If you possess the priceless gift of being able to make 
others laugh, you might make headway—indeed you could 
not help it—by writing short vaudeville sketches. These 
rarely run to more than three pages of script, and there is 
little time or need for developing either plot or character. 
Your chief requirement is a ‘“‘ snappy ”’ climax, and it is 
often advisable to make satire or burlesque your chief 
ingredient. Everyday life is full of solemn absurdities 
which lend themselves to such treatment, and which— 
whether from a broadcasting or journalistic point of view— 
are to be used in preference to more or less elaborately 
evolved situations. For radio purposes, however, you must 
learn to note with your ears rather than with your eyes— 
as for example in the matter of smart repartee or overheard 
““ snobbish ’”’ conversation. Jot down such snatches, and 
try building round them. 

Apart from talks, discussions and sketches, the micro- 
phone offers increasing chances for the writer of radio plays, 
and in particular to those who can write comedies. We have 
previously studied some aspects of this work, but there are 
others, and in particular what may be called “‘ regionalism,”’ 
dealing with local drama, dialect and so forth, which call for 
another article next month. 


Competition 

Write a skit, in the form of a “ little tale,’’ which you 
might dramatise for broadcasting. Its theme should be 
one which will appeal to the “ average listener,’ and its 


point or points such that no expert knowledge is required 
for their appreciation. 


PRIZE COMPETITIONS FOR JULY 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet 
bearing name and address of sender) must be received by 
the Editor not later than August 12th. A competitor may 
enter for all the Competitions, but must cut out the coupon 
and send this with each answer or group of answers, and 
address envelope : 


“The Prize Page,’’ THE Bookman, St. Paul’s House, 
Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Competitors must please keep copies of their MSS., 
as the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


THE PRIZES OFFERED THIS 
MONTH ARE: 


I.—One GutNeEa for the best National Anthem that 
could be sung by all nations as soon as dis- 
armament is a reality. 


II.—Ha tr a Guinea for the best opinion, in not more 
than two hundred and fifty words, on the 
advisability of authors serving as _ book- 
reviewers. 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English poetry in the seventeenth century 
applicable to any book advertised in this number. 

IV.—-THE BooKMAN will be sent post free for twelve 


months to the sender of the best suggestion 
for a competition. 


Results of May Competitions 
I.—OneE for Song Against Hikers,’’ on 
the lines of G. K. Chesterton’s ‘‘ Song Against 
Grocers,”’ is awarded to L. V. Upward, 3, Adam- 
son Road, Hamsptead, N.W., for the following : 
SONG AGAINST HIKERS 
God made the wretched Hiker 
Deliberately bizarre, 
That men might damn the hobnailed boot 
And laud the motor-car ; 
Wherein no rucksack’s needed 
And shorts are out of place, 
Where girls may wear their normal garb 
And think it no disgrace. 
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The evil-hearted Hiker 

Would call his father slack, 

If the old gentleman refused 

To load his aged back 

And walk ’twixt dawn and evening, 
In sunshine or in rain, 

From Hampstead Heath to Amersham, 
Eschewing bus and train. 


He tells us tales of fitness, 

Of healthy exercise, 

Of Nature’s beauties aptly viewed, 
And many other lies ; 

But tho’ this devil’s prophet 

Now roams the country-side, 

The time will come when he’ll be glad, 
Like better men, to ride. 


We also specially commend the entries by H. M. M. 
Copley (Elstree), Margaret W. Hadfield (Sheffield), 
G. B. Attwell (London, W.), E. Davis (Dublin), M. 
McDonnell (Bothwell), Kathleen Blyth (West Hartle- 
pool), Dorothy Bowers (Monmouth), John E. Woods 
(Coventry), H. Gifford (Sutton), John Purdie (Paisley). 


II.—HatF A GUINEA for the best letter from an 
author to his Reading Public, in not more than 
two hundred words, is awarded to Robin 
Forsythe, Ashton House, 80, Royal Parade, 
Eastbourne, for the following : 


My READERs, 


On the publication of my fortieth detective novel I wish 
to make a confession. The critics have told you that I 
always “‘ play fair’’ in my books, meaning that I provide 
clues upon which you can work and solve the problems 
yourselves. This is untrue. I openly confess that I 
deliberately prevent you from solving the problems by 
such means. If I did not you would read only the first 
few chapters of my books, and then throw them aside 
with disgust. My detective’s reputation would not be 
worth the threepence you paid at the chemist’s for the 
loan of your copy. In spite of this confession I hope you 
will continue to consider my stories, with their ingenious 
plots, flippant dialogue and light-hearted murders, a pleas- 
ing relaxation from dull living. By all means persuade 
yourselves that you solve my mysteries as long as you 
do so to impress your friends that the author is almost as 
clever as yourselves. 

Why not build up a detective library of your own ? 
It is the latest intellectual fashion, and entails buying your 
books instead of borrowing them. To read them is optional. 


Yours sleuthily, 
ROBIN FORSYTHE. 


We also highly commend the letters by John E. Pul- 
ford (Liverpool), J. N. Banister (Leyland), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Florence Ashton (Blackburn), Joyce 
Woodhouse (Brundall), Muriel M. Malvern (Chelten- 
ham), Dorothy Bowers (Monmouth), W. A. Rathkey 
(London, N.W.), M. Berry (Manchester), W. J. L. 
Nancholas (Wandsworth). 


III.—TuHREE NEw Books for the best quotation from 
English seventeenth poetry applicable to any 
book advertised in the May number, are awarded 
to Dorothy Bowers, Westbury House, Mon- 
mouth, for the following : 


STRANGE PRISONERS. By CLOTILDE WOLLERSEN. 
(Partridge.) 


‘“See! that which chains you you chain here ; 
The prison is thy prisoner ; 
How much thy jailer’s keeper art! 
He binds your hands, but you his heart.” 


RicHarp Loverace, A Guiltless Lady Imprisoned. 
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We also select for printing : 


THE MUSIC OF GROWTH. By Cottvum. 
(Scholartis Press.) 


“Hungry notes are fit for knells ; 
May lankness be 
No quest for me. 
The bagpipe scunds when that it swells.”’ 


WILLIAM CARTWRIGHT, 4 Good Eating Song. 


(John E. Woods, 63, Mayfield Road, Coventry.) 


IV.—THE BookMAN will be sent post free for twelve 
months to Rev. Edwin J. Matthews, The 
Rectory, Calstone, Calne, Wilts. 


CROSSWORD No. 


One guinea is awarded to Mrs. E. M. Hakim, 55, Whit- 
church Gardens, Edgware, Middlesex. 


We also highly commend the entries by Sheila Swete- 
Evans (Richmond, Yorks), C. F. Cross (Worthing), 
W. E. Ridgley (Leighton Buzzard), M. E. Ritchie 
(Edinburgh), Mrs. E. A. Daubeny (Walton-by-Cleve- 
den), E. P. Clark (Abingdon), V. A. Land (Derby), 
Miss Mackechnie (St. Andrews), Mrs. G. G. Westmore 
(Rock Ferry), Gabrielle A. Mooney (York), A. M. Hal- 
sall (Liverpool), M. Aldred (Highgate), Kathleen Blyth 
(West Hartlepool), May T. Talbot (Leeds), Consuelo 
Littlehales. (South Ascot), M. McDonnell (Bothwell), 
Florence Ashton (Blackburn), John E. Woods (Coven- 
try), Dorothy Bowers (Monmouth). 


FOR THE WRITERS OF TO-MORROW 


We much regret that no entry reached a sufficiently high 
standard to warrant awarding a prize. 


READERS’ 


CORNER | 


FOR SALE.—Gumuchian’s 1930 Catalogue 
of Old Children's Books. 2 volumes, text and 
Plates, Perfect state as issued: 

One of 900 copies. £3 5s. Od. the set. 

One of 100 copies on Holland paper, £5 12s. 0d. the set. 


Box 290. “ BOOKMAN” (Advt. Dept.), 7, Warwick 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 


MAKE FULL USE OF 
‘*THE BOOKMAN ” 
BY BUYING, SELLING OR EXCHANG- 

ING WITH FELLOW READERS 
EADERS wishing to dispose of First Editions, Rare 
R Books, MSS., Autographed letters, or literary effects— 
or to acquire or exchange them—are invited to submit 


their requirements for insertion on the special page that it 
is proposed to set aside in future issues of THE KMAN. 


panes. requirements of any kind will be accept- 
able. 


HE BOOKMAN is read by an increasingly wide 
public that is intimately concerned with the buying 
and selling of literary and Collectors’ treasures, and 

it is believed that readers will find a ready response to any 
literary and personal offer they make in the advertisement 
columns. 

HE charge for an announcement in this feature will be 

I at the rate of 12s. per single column inch and pro rata. 
The minimum space being }-inch at 6s. per insertion. 

NNOUNCEMENTS should reach the Advertisement 
Manager of Tue Bookman, 20, Warwick Square, 
London, E.C.4, not later than the 20th of the month 

preceding the publication of the issue required. 
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WILBERFORCE AND THE LIBERATORS 


By ‘‘ ProcrustEs” 


A guinea will be sent to the sendcy of a correct solution who supplies 


the best clue to No. 25 down. 


CLUES ACROss. 


I. 


7. 
8. 


10, 


29. 


30. 


In spite of its name and the purpose of its establishment, 
slavery exists here to-day. 

Twenty million pounds was the amount. 

Adverb. 

In the chance play of a beam of light, Pitt in the House of 


Commons and Wilberforce on his deathbed recognised 
the approach of a new one. 


Verb associated with 7 across. 


Wilberforce would have admired Byron more if his morals 
had been this. 


Introduced the Abolition Bill in the Upper House. 
Slavery has provided this for many spirituals. 
Written by Clarkson in Latin when a young Cambridge 


graduate, this was one of the early manifestoes against 
slavery. 


Later Pope who supported the anti-slavery views of 
Pius VII. 
In his last years failing eyesight prevented Wilberforce’s 
use of this weapon. 
(I'wo words) : 
“The blood-stained . . . for ever torn; 
And thou henceforth wilt have a good man’s calm, 
A great man’s happiness.” 
—(WoRDsworTH, Sonnet to Thomas Clarkson.) 


Father of Thomas Babington, and associated with the 
liberators. 


CLuEs Down: 


2 


3. 


Wilberforce assisted in the foundation of the English 
churches here. 


Beneath these trees at Holwood, Pitt encouraged Wilber- 
force to present the Abolition Bill. 


19. 


21. 


22. 


Reverse the meeting-place of Livingstone and Stanley. 


So far from being a bird of prey, this Lord Mayor of London 
intervened in the Jonathan Strong case of enslavement. 


By adding one letter to this town in the Isle of Wight, two 
friends of Wilberforce, a bishop and a peer, would be 
found. 


Her efforts on behalf of female prisoners in Newgate 
attracted Wilberforce’s attention. 


Music was Wilberforce’s favourite. 


If Shakespeare’s phrase about the relation of this to a good 
name had held good, the work of the liberators would 
have been easier. 


Sir George was one of the Liverpool delegates who gave 
evidence before the Privy Council that ‘‘ even in a ship 
which wanted two hundred of her complement the 
stench was intolerable.” 


Of his “‘ Age of Reason ’’ Wilberforce said : 
us from such poison !” 


God defend 


What the Mississippi does in every spiritual. 


Evidence before the Privy Council showed that many 
victims on the slave-ships only did this when violently 
forced. 


River of which Wilberforce greatly enjoyed the scenery 
during a visit in 1815, 


Popular admiral and friend of Wilberforce. 
the Nore disturbed the humanitarians. 


Spithead and 


Peer who made the best speech for the Abolition Bill in 
the House of Lords. 


The Reformed Parliament’s Slavery Bill proposed that 
duty on this commodity should be less where it was 
produced by free labour than where it was produced 
by slavery. 


This field was the diocese of the bishop referred to in 
6 down. 


Crossword No. 33 
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HE LONDON MERCURY “marks 
the present, moulds the future, and 


reviews the past.” For the man_ of 


letters and the literary student it is the 


one comprehensive literary paper. Famous 


authors contribute to it; many made their 


names in it, many are making them now. 
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new books and old, while kindred interests 
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